
















“Gosh, 
it’s got 
everything!” 





WAIT TILL YOU SEE THE 


Completely Nour 


orld Book Encyclopedia! 


Entirely re-built... not merely a revision 


a 


NEW from cover to cover NEW articles by the thousand Write today for descriptive literature and money- 
NEW page format and size NEW pictures by the thousand saving offer. Sample reprints on Ant, Animal, In- 
NEW easy-to-read type NEW and larger maps dians, and Inventions sent free. Ask for them. The 
NEW printing plates NEW beautiful, durable Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 


throughout bindings 1, Illinois. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal A 
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nn Some Highlights of the Program 


. Adult Education program—July 28 to August 9 

Sessions Art and Art Education exhibits—August 6, 7, and 8 

Business Education conference—July 28 and 29 

1947 Conservation Education Laboratory for Teachers—June 30 
to July 19; July 21 to August 9 


Course in American Drama, supplemented by weekly pro- 
INTER-SESSION ductions of representative American plays and playwrights 


J 10 J 27 —June 30 to August 9 
_ Oe 8 Demonstration and Observation School—June 30 to August 9 
Health Education Workshop—June 30 to July 19 
Higher Education programs—June 30 to July 12; July 14 to 
July 26 
June 30 to August 9 : Inter-American Institute—June 30 to August 9 
Psychology Institute—June 25 and 26 
Reading Conference—June 23 to June 27 
P Red Cross Nutrition Workshop—July 7 to July 18 
August II to August 30 School Lunch Conference—July 23 
August 11 to September 20 School Nurses program—June 30 to August 9 
September 2 to September Seminars for County and District Superintendents of Schools 
20 —July 28 to August 9 
Speech Education clinic—June 30 to August 9 
Superintendents and Principals Conference—July 29, 30, 
and 31 
Textbook exhibits—June 23 and 24; July 31 and August 1 
Workshop in Elementary and Secondary Education—Junve 
30 to August 9 
(Two weeks units in: administration of a general educa- 
tion program; problems in elementary and secondary 
education; guidance programs; in-service programs; 
instructional trends in today’s schools; intercultural 
relationships; and the dean of girls.) 


Main SUMMER SESSION 


Post-SESSIONS 





One to 15 weeks of study. Comfortable and convenient living accom- 


modations for men, women, and married 
More than 400 courses of graduate and un- an , 4 


dergraduate level in 40 fields of academic, — Pegs and living expenses moderate 
g ‘ 


professional and vocational study. A beautiful campus in the mountains, ideal 
No limitations on enrollments in effect. for summer study and recreation. 


jor further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102 Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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They’re very pretty...the flowers are... when 
placed at various locations around the sickroom. 
“Add cheer to the room,” people say. 


To the room perhaps, but very little to the patient 
who lies abed feeling miserable with thoughts of 
decreased income and increased expenses 
for company. 
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Non-cancellable, individual 
Educators Policies are also available. 
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Out Fishin’ 


When brethren of the rod and ree] 
Go fishin’ 

Somehow friendships seem to seal 
While fishin’ 

With fish a fryin’ in the pan 

One can look beneath the coat of tan 

Reveals the best that’s in a man 
That’s fishin’ 


One need be neither rich nor great 
For fishin’ 

His catch depends upon his bait 
While fishin’ 

He’s apt to lose all thoughts of care, 

His troubles vanish in thin air, 

Make him an optimist for fair 
While fishin’ 


This year ahead is one of strife 
And fishin’ 
You'll have to labor for your life 
But fishin’ 
Supplements your work—a dole 
| That paves the way to every goal 
Go fishin’ 
—Ike Walton 
When April 15 ushers in trout fishin’ 
season, along the streams of Pennsyl- 
vania may be glimpsed similar scenes 
to the one we have chosen for our 
cover this month. A member of the 
staff of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission caught this one during a 
previous season. 





School Library Conference 


The Second Annual Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania School Library Conference, spon- 
sored by the State Teachers Colleges at 
Kutztown and Millersville, was held at 
Millersville, March 7-8. About two 
hundred people attended the various 
sessions. 

The program gave special emphasis 
to books suitable for school libraries. 
This theme was presented by Kenneth 
M. Gould, editor-in-chief of the Schol- 
astic Magazines, Phyllis Whitney, 
author, books, and Alice Ruf, assistant 
professor in the School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology. 


PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary and 
Editor 
Eugene P. Bertin, Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary 
A. Clair Moser, Director of Research 
Raymond C. Webster, Field Service 
Fred P. Hare, Jr., Public Relations 
Lewis F. Adler, Attorney 
M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant Editor 
Margaret E. Hassler, Office Manager 
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SCHOOLS OF Seibecichabiiiiiis, 








Abbington Hall $s: uu 048 West Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Allentown Busimess College ..cccccssssssssssssssssssssssncesesentnenesnesnen 920 Hamilton Street, Allentown 
Altooma School Of Commerce... cccccccccccscsssssssssstnssnsentnesnee 1110 Thirteenth Street, Altoona 
Banks College...................... ..1200 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
Berean School . 1926 South College Avenue, Philadelphia (21) 
Bethlehem Business. College... Union Bank ment Fourth St. and Broadway, Bethlehem 
Business Training College... satis ibecdb RSE lapis Lsiecucizs eee a 634 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 
Butler Business UCollege........... 18 South Main Street, Butler 
Cambria-Rowe Business College. a 542 Main Street, Johnstown 
Carlisle Commercial College... __High and Pitt Street, Carlisle 
Central Pennsylvania Business College ; 323 Market Street, Harrisburg 
Chambersburg Business College .... Memorial Square, Chambersburg 
Churchman Business College... 355 Spring Garden Street, Easton 
Conley’s, Miss, School : 6214 Walnut Street, Pittsburgh (6) 
Douglas Business College... _Fifth Street and Fallowfield Avenue, Charleroi 
Douglas Business College uu020 Walnut Street, McKeesport 
DuBois Business College comin 202 West Long Avenue, DuBois 
Duffs-Iron City College... .424 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh (22) 
Erie Business College... : 220 West Ninth Street, Erie 
Erie Commercial School... = State at Eighth Street, Erie 
Ford School of Business 223 South Centre Street, Pottsville 
Franklin Commercial College ..First National Bank, Connellsville 
Franklin Commercial College secu tl40 Liberty Street, Franklin 
Garfield Busimess Imstitute 000 cccccccscccsssssssstsnstsneeee Reeves Building, Beaver Falls 
Gibson Institute 12 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia (7) 
Greensburg Business School 104 West Otterman Street, Greensburg 
Huntingdon Secretarial School 401 Penn Street, Huntingdon 
Keystone Secretarial School Baltimore Pike at Lincoln Avenue, Swarthmore 
Lancaster Business College 48 North Queen Street, Lancaster 
Lansdale School of Business tu ifth and Broad Streets, Lansdale 
Lebanon Busimess College... occcccccccssssscsscssssssssssns censsnesun 815 Cumberland Street, Lebanon 
Levitan School, The .246 South 15th Street, Philadelphia (2) 
Martin’s, Grace, School mu eenan Building, Pittsburgh (22) 
McCann School of Business Paes Hazleton 
McCann School of Business 1 West Centre Street, Mahanoy City 
McCann School of Business Eighth and Penn Streets, Reading 
Morris, Robert, School William Penn Hotel Building, Pittsburgh (19) 
Morton Business School 700 Wood Street, Wilkinsburg 
New Castle Business College South Croton Avenue, New Castle 
New Kensington Commercial School 840 Fourth Avenue, New Kensington 
Noble-Thompson Institute......... 628 Grant wee Second Floor, Pittsburgh (19) 
Norristown Business __ 115 West Main Street, Norristown 
Office Training School... ss 126 West Main Street, Uniontown 
Palmer School... Broad and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia (40) 
Peirce School of Business Administration 1420 Pine Street, Philadelphia (2) 
Penn Commercial College Chamber of Commerce Building, Washington 
Philadelphia School of Office Training 1714 Walnut Street, Philadelphia (3) 
Philadelphia-Suburban Business College 6932 Market Street, Upper Darby 
Pinkerton School ww. Granite Building, Pittsburgh 
Pioneer Institute Commercial School, The Broad and Bainbridge Sts., Philadelphia (47) 
Pittsburgh Academy......... 207 Market Street, Pittsburgh (22) 
Pittsburgh Secretarial School 336 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh (22) 
Pottstown Business School he 269 High Street, Pottstown 
Pottsville Business College 7 North Centre Street, Pottsville 
Prowell Commercial School um%2*8 North George Street, York 
Reading Business Institute Tenth and Penn Streets, Reading 
Scranton-Lackawanna College : 635 Linden Street, Scranton 
Shenango Valley Commercial Institute 2 cone Vine Street, Sharon 
Sleeper’s Business College 625 Welch Street, Chester 
Taylor School ; 1207 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia (7) 
Thompson College ws 22d Market Street, Harrisburg 
Thompson School 205 South George Street, York 
Warren Business College 224-226 Pennsylvania Avenue, W., Warren 
Waynesboro Business College ae East Main Street, Waynesboro 
Welch’s Business College .. 25 Woolworth Building, Oil City 
Wilkes-Barre Business College, Inc. 67-69 Public Square, Wilkes-Barre 
Zeth School, Inc. 1207 Twelfth Avenue, Altoona 
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Charles R. McCann, Secretary... cae ..MeCann School of Business, Reading 
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“Thanks to EB Films— 
we're ahead of schedule!’ 


No more long, “overtime” hours for her. 
And, thanks to Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Classroom Films, she’ll stay out front. 
They help her cover the same ground 
faster... and doa broader, more effective 
teaching job. 

Today, across America, more and more 
teachers are using them to stimulate 
student interest and imagination. The 
world takes on new reality, depth and 
meaning—right in the classroom. Even 
listless pupils understand faster, learn 
faster. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
prepared by educators specifically for 
classroom use from kindergarten through 
high school. More than 500 subjects are 
correlated to leading textbooks. You fit 
them exactly to your schedules. 

Urge your administration now to press 
for a rounded audio-visual program. 
Upon request, we'll gladly show you 
representative new films . . . and how to 
obtain effective utilization. No obliga- 
tion, of course. Simply write Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 47-D, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


FACTS ABOUT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS— 

. Over 500 titles cover subjects taught 
from kindergarten through high school. 
2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared to the 
same high standards of the Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the industry— 
over 17 years of experience in making 
classroom films exclusively. 

4. Created by educators in collaboration 
with educators who are recognized as 
authorities in their fields. 

5. Used by leading schools in the 48 states 
and in 22 foreign countries. 


© Just released! "‘ATOMIC ENERGY,"' a new 
classroom film vital to an understanding of 


this tous devel 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA cs 


BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A Member of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 


— 
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We Open the Mail Bag 


Above Reproach 


The Upper Dublin Township Edu- 
cation Association firmly believes in 
professional solidarity with unity of 
purpose as exemplified in the PSEA. 
Our professionalism must be above re- 
proach and a division within our ranks 
is not only disastrous to us but also to 
society whom we are serving. 

Therefore, may we state quite frank- 
ly and publicly that we are opposed to 
the actions of groups within our pro- 
fession that tend to divide and destroy. 

May we pledge anew our faith in a 
united profession and in the profes- 
sional solidarity of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association and in the 
National Education Association.— 
Dorothy N. Hoeger, Pres., Evelyn B. 
Wright, Sec. 


Order Out of Chaos 

I should like to inform you that A. 
Clair Moser was in Sharon and talked 
to the teachers regarding our financial 
condition. We were pleased with his 
presentation and it helped to make 
some teachers see that the PSEA can 
really do something. In fact most of 
our teachers were greatly pleased with 
his analysis and it certainly helped to 
bring order out of what appeared to 
be chaos.—Mabel McCracken, Pres. 


Marked Achievement 

I hasten to congratulate you upon 
the marked achievement which was 
made by your House of Delegates dur- 
ing the last week in December. Raising 
your dues from $2.00 to $3.00 for 
1947-48, $4.00 in 1948-49, and $5.00 
in 1949-50 is making real professional 
progress. It will mean that the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
can in a period of three years more 
than double its services to public edu- 
cation, to the educational interests of 


Pennsylvania's youth, and to the wel- | 


fare of Pennsylvania’s teachers. More 
Power to you!—Willard E. Givens, 
Executive Secretary, NEA. 
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as the spring months that 
herald their publication ... 


THE 1947 REVISIONS OF 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIVING SERIES 


SCIENCE FOR THE GRADES 
PRE-PRIMER THROUGH GRADE 8 


Revised - Extended 
More Beautiful Than Ever 


Always forward-looking, this pioneer 
science series will soon appear in 
brilliant revision to meet the needs 
of modern schools today and for 
years to come. 


Extended, to include grades 7 and 8, 
The Scientific Living Series is a 
satisfying and authentic source of 
scientific discovery that prepares 
the child for future study and spe- 
cialization. The titles: 

Grade 
Pre-primer 

Primer 


WE SEE 

SUNSHINE AND RAIN 
THROUGH THE YEAR 
WINTER COMES AND GOES 
THE SEASONS PASS 

THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 


OnNAUhWN— 


Workbooks for Each Grade 
Teachers’ Manuals for Each Grade 


Full-color illustrations, scientifically 
accurate, aid child in visualizing 
concepts . . . Principles of science, 

health, conservation taught in 
relation to everyday living . 
Planned sequence of material 
from grade to grade . . , 
Controlled vocabulary in 
primary books. Science 
experiments suited 
to equipment of 
average school... 
Irresistibly 
new! 


Write for Further Information 


The L.W. SINGER COMPANY 


THE L. W. SINGER BUILDING 


Y 
SYRACUSE, (tH) NEW YORK 


Represented by 


W. H. Bie and T. K. Ellis 
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Fev 
Canadian Facitie- 
ACROSS CANADA 


- To and from the Pacific Coast and 
California, take your travel thrills 
the Canadian Pacific way. See 
scenery you will never forget! From 
your front row seat in comfortable 
Canadian Pacific trains, the mag- 
nificent snow-capped Canadian 


Rockies pass by in review. 


Glorious Banff — the luxurious 
Banff Springs Hotel — mountain 
lodges are on your way, opening 
June 6. Stop over for golf, tennis, 


swimming, fishing, hiking, riding. 


Enjoy quiet, efficient service and 
the excellent food that are famed 
Canadian Pacific tradition. For you 
who demand and enjoy travel lux- 
urfy—TRAVEL CANADIAN PACIFIC. 


Inquire about round-trip rail 
fares, Alaska trips from your local 


agent or Canadian Pacific. 


Comadian Pacific 
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Courage of Leadership 


All of us in the office have read 
with considerable interest the activities 
of our Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. What pleases us most is 
to see the courage of your leadership 
and the increased activity and partici- 
pation of the classroom teacher. This 
in turn speaks well for your leadership, 
which is reaching out into the faculties 
throughout the state and making each 
individual teacher aware of his re- 
sponsibility to the Association and 
through the Association to the children 
and the well-being of education. 

Good work should be commended 
while it is being done as well as when 
it is completed. It is with real pleasure 
that I highly commend you and your 
colleagues in the Association—Thomas 
B. R. Bryant, Bryant Teachers Bureau. 


Thanks for Cooperation 

The Leetsdale teachers wish to thank 
you, Mr. Gayman, for your cooperation 
in presenting the salary situation to our 
Board of Education. The situation has 
not yet been closed although a very 
small bonus was granted with a prom- 
ise of further amounts. We wish also 
to thank you for the Handbook. The 
teachers have formed an association so 
they may better cooperate with the 
PSEA and work for their mutual ad- 
vantages.—Verlee Groetzinger, Pres., 
Ray D. Welch, Sec. 


Set the Pace 

Your letter of January 30 arouses me 
to real enthusiasm. I am_ particularly 
delighted with your program for in- 
creasing the dues of the PSEA. You 
will continue to set the pace for the 
nation as Pennsylvania has long done. 

Referring to the map in the attached 
Leaders Letter 58 I note that Pennsyl- 
vania which is now green is so near 
winning her gold that she might al- 
most do so this year. As I remember 
your state association membership runs 
about 52,000 so that some 39,000 
which you might easily reach by May 
31 would give you 75 per cent and 
would discover gold for you in Penn- 
sylvania.—Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor, 
NEA. 





Forced Out 

I have taught in ........ County 
since February, 1918. I am now em- 
ployed iM: the. . 2.626% vss schools, my 
salary is $1950. This is the high- | 
est salary I have ever received, but | 
considering the present high prices it is 
increasingly inadequate. I have a good 
chance for a better paying job outside 





the teaching profession.—L. C. Smith 





APRIL brings showers of work for text- 
book committees. 17% of all adoptions 
will be made this month. Our staff can 
provide professional advice on any ele- 
mentary or high school subject. 

Ce a 


CAMELS will help transport thousands of 
copies of ArkITHMETIC WE UsE consigned 
to Haile Selassie’s Imperial Government. 
5280 separate 4-lb. packages will be re- 
quired for shipment instead of the stand- 
ard cases used for shipping to American 
schools. 


AVERAGE use of all five senses is most 
unequal, i.e., sight 85%; hearing 10%; 
touch 2%; taste and smell, each 14%. 


RPP 


EXPLORATION, by Dorothy N. Knolle, 
second reader in ADVENTURES IN Reap- 
ING, is off press and ready for your 
requisition. ADVENTURES IN READING 
Series, comprising three books for Grades 
7-8-9 respectively, rounds out the reading 
program of Easy’GRowTH IN REapING 
for Grades 1-6. AAW 
IMMORTAL documents in American 
history are going on tour under guard 
throughout the 48 states. Purpose—to 
combat “‘unrest and impact of alien ide- 
ologies—.”’ Your school may have a per- 
manent reference to the words of these 
precious documents through the new 
Wuyston book, Figutine For FREEpom. 
PID 


Pow 


MOST expensive commercial wood in the 

world is a scarce South African product 

named—of all things—Stinkwood! 
a a al 


VITAL contribution to the field of geog- 

raphy is the new Our NEIGHBORS series 

by J. Russell Smith and Frank E. Soren- 

son. Now on press are Our NEIGHBORS 

At Home for Grade 3 and NEIGHBORS 

ArounD THE Wor tp for Grade 4. 
a al 


KNOW Your Dictionary is a new 32-page 
plan of study for use in conjunction with 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College or 
Advanced Editions. Copies are available 
for English department heads in colleges 
and universities. 
a a 

“LET it slide.” Think that phrase is 
slang? Re-read The Taming of the Shrew, 
Shakespeare, Losey Edition. Incidentally, 
Shakespeare has a birthday this April 
26th—his 383rd. 








Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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a wonderful NEW Empire Builder 


Big news ror teachers 
who want a new travel experience 
for this Summer’s vacation! 


Great Northern Railway’s fleet of 
streamlined New EMPIRE BUILDERS are 
the first new, postwar sleeping car- 
coach trains, and you'll love their many 
luxurious features. Plan now to travel 
on the New EMPIRE BUILDER, at least 
in one direction, on your trip to the 
Pacific Northwest and California. 

Accommodations include: new style 
Day-Nite coaches with more spacious, 
restful seats at economy prices...mod- 
ern luxury accommodations and cheer- 
ful recreation facilities, too . . . duplex 








Serves the Best 
of the 
Great Northwest 


A. E. 
Great Northern Railway 

1104 Girard Trust Company Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 





roomettes...modern bedrooms...draw- 
ing rooms...open sections... gay coffee 
shops...charming dining cars that offer 
Great Northern’s famous food service. 

The diesel-powered New EMPIRE 
BUILDERS have cut the running time to 
only 45 hours over the northern route 
between Chicago and Seattle and Port- 
land. They are in daily service. 

Don’t miss traveling on the New 
EMPIRE BUILDERS on your 1947 trip to 
the Pacific Northwest and California. 
If you live in California or the Pacific 
Northwest, travel on these new luxury 
trains when going East. No additional 
fares on round trip railway tickets. 


ROHMER, District Passenger Agent 
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Day-Nite coach seats with new style leg rest 
allow you to stretch out—for greater comfort. 








Just off Press - - 


MATHEMATICS FOR 
THE CONSUMER 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Extends the study of general math- 
ematics to the field of practical 
problems of the consumer—prob- 
lems of everyday living. For senior 
high school grades. 


Inspiring Talk 
The Sayre Branch of the PSEA 
wishes me to thank you for the fine 
cooperation which you have given us, 
All of our teachers and guests greatly 
enjoyed Mr. Hare’s inspiring talk— 
Anna Mason, Sec. 


Geography Institute 


A Geography Institute is being ar. 
ranged for this spring at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
The date set is April 26. 

The schedule for the day includes a 
demonstration talk and lesson at 10:15 





a.m. The speaker is Clara M. Shry- 
MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC COURSE ock, assistant superintendent of schools, 

: Cambria County. A fifth grade under 

By Schorling and Clark. A general mathematics for ninth grade with aj Josephine Kerns, supervisor of the 
gradual extended presentation of topics students usually find difficult Laboratory School, State Teachers Col- 
> anneee, lege, East Stroudsburg, will demon- 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA strate the lesson. 


; ae ange There will be an exhibit of maps, 
By a ie others. Distinguished textbooks for grades 3-8 that) books. classroom materials. and W. 
emphasize the meanings and relationships in number. The authors know ; 

how children learn and capitalize on children’s real needs for number. Shnet Dee, Fe oe ee ae 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
Represented by A. F. ZERBE, B. W. SALER, C. C. RENICK 





Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and Editor of the magazine 
Economic Geography, will talk on 
“Geographic Problems of the Peace” 
at a general assembly. 

Write Minnie E. Lemaire, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, for 





































VWaers of experience anal further information. 
inning Industrial Arts Conference 
Lennes, Rogers, 
aT The twelfth annual spring confer- 
- 7 ence on industrial arts education will 
bring America’s pupils... be held at State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, on Saturday, April 26. This 
L EA he he i NT G A R ‘ T | we ETI Cc spring the conference will stress “Im- 
proving Industrial Arts in Pennsyl- é 
vania.” Group meetings will be held 
A BASIC SERIES FOR GRADES 3-8 for the discussion of problems that P 
ne : are presently in need of attention in 
The successful use of more than twenty-five million copies of our thie Gehl 
materials of instruction in arithmetic by satisfied teachers is a There will be special exhibits and 
Sonny RageEtent Se wne at demonstrations in aluminum, including 

® Simple and direct explanations art metal, foundry and machining; 

* Problems and exercises based on experience plastics; costume jewelry, including 

® Visual aids to illustrate abstract processes silver, nu-gold, and ceramics; electric; 

® Self-testing at regular intervals ceramics “pottery”; various handi- 

* Abundant maintenance exercises crafts; graphic arts ‘‘printing’; ma- 
Learning Arithmetic provides all of these in its step-by-step intro- chine shop; ornamental — — 
duction of skill after skill in metal ; the hgaiair: phases of 7 
logical sequence. Yvur pupils working ; industrial arts design and 
will gain in achievement when § drawing. cian 
they study Learning Arithmetic. : A. J. Hoover, acting director of the 

. Industrial Arts Department, extends 
LAIDL AW BR OT HER S a hearty invitation to all those in- 
Re terested in discussing the need of the 
Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 4 ee. industrial arts program in Pennsylvania 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 schools. 5 
. 
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QUICK AS A WINK 001s vine vx 1m 






Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


>> Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 

dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 

or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 
Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 
Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
(only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short ¢humbnail articles including sketches of important 


people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 










Children’s minds shouldn’t be “all thumbs” with unanswered questions ... 
not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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ATWOOD-THOMAS: Nations Overseas 


Up to date in text, maps, and pictures, this new addition to the 
ATWOOD-THOMAS geographies gives boys and girls of the middle 
grades a realistic picture of the Eastern Hemisphere and a world point 
of view. It bases the study of geography on regional backgrounds. 


KENISTON-TULLY: Plane Geometry 


A new standard text for high school that stresses the visual approach. 
It gains real student interest by showing the practical applications of 
geometry to modern living. Exercises and problems are scaled in 
difficulty to meet varied needs and abilities. 


GINN and Company, Publishers, 7 rirta ave, new york 11 
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MM nnouncing 
aN HE 
WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


- Our Earth - - Using Our Earth - 














GRADE 3 GRADE 4 


Geography Readiness 


The earth and man’s use of it presented so as to insure 
an understanding of the fundamentals of geography 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE : ' , : . PRESTON E. JAMES 


Supervisor of Reading Professor of Geography 
Detrou Public Schools Syracuse University 


New York Boston Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Datlas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Social Studies for Use 


RAY G. WALLICK, Superintendent, Yeadon 


Social studies teachers are admittedly 
the most capable and clever people in 
the whole professional field of America 
today. Without a disturbing hesitancy, 
the people of our nation expect social 
studies teachers to prove publicly that 
Russian communists were plotting to 
destroy the world, then that they saved 
the world, and now that they are saving 
portions of it so that they can later 
tule the rest of it. Before the war you 
were expected to teach our young 
people to drop Russia, then during the 
war to hold on to Russia, and today 
to hold on and let go at the same time. 

You are expected to teach our youth 
that America is a classless society, that 
labor and capital are one, that labor 
leaders are enlightened reformers and 
that industrialists are labor’s benefac- 
tors. You are expected to teach that 
the United Nations are dedicated to 
a philosophy of internationalism, that 
this war destroyed the world’s great 
monsters of evil, that Germany has 
been looted so that she can no longer 
threaten the peace of the earth. And 
that you, as history teachers, can live 
so well on less than two-thirds of what 
the public pays its barbers that you can 
vacation two months of the year with- 
out pay. Congratulations, clever Magi- 
cians. 

After each major social catastrophe 
in America, we begin to revise our 
social studies curriculum. This being 
a democracy, each pressure group of 
our nation has claimed its right to 
participate in the reconversion process, 
and from the results of many of the 
revisions over the past forty years, what 
started out to be a major operation 
ended in merely a new and novel sur- 
geon’s suture. In fact, our operators 
have become so skilled that it is almost 
impossible to find even a scar. After 
many operations, about the only thing 
our surgeons removed from our patient 
was the Rugg series. The social studies 
curriculum has paid for many an ex- 
ploratory but has never lost an organ. 

But this is what can be expected. 
As Bessie Pierce pointed out years ago, 
75% of the history of our secondary 
school texts was authored by well- 
meaning and not-so-well meaning pres 
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sure groups and the remaining 25% 
was made up of the facts of history and 
the mistakes of historians. And with 
the phenomenal growth of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the hundred millions 
of dollars of liquid assets of John L. 
Lewis’ United Mine Workers, I have 
my doubts about the latter 25%. 


What They Need to Know 

And now again, we are about to re- 
vise the curriculum. Today, I want to 
plead for a revision that will meet the 
demands of a virile and progressive 
nation,—one that will serve the daily 
lives of the junior citizens and adult 
citizens of Pennsylvania. I’m pleading 
for a curriculum that has as its objec- 
tive that of serving our boys and girls 
with the things they need to receive. 
In other words, let us resolve that this 
time we're going to teach children the 
things they need to know and can 
understand. 

Our first consideration, then, is that 
whatever subject-matter we choose 
must be of such nature that children 
can understand it. Ive never forgiven 
myself for not following the advice of 
an old major professor when he recom- 
mended a topic for a dissertation. He 
said at that time, “You're a history 
teacher and your stuff isn’t going 
across. I don’t know, but I’ve a sneak- 
ing suspicion that what you history 
people are trying to teach can’t be 
learned by your pupils. Why don’t 
you find out what and how much his- 
tory can be /Jearned before you try to 
teach it? That would be a real con- 
tribution to your field.” 


Over Their Heads 

Since then, I’ve had many experi- 
ences that invited that old advice back 
to haunt me. I remember a very en- 
thusiastic young woman from the Uni- 
versity who was doing her practice 
teaching with me. One day she invited 
me to observe a lesson as she taught 
the Articles of Confederation to a slow- 


moving seventh-grade class. Her les- 
son plan was complete, blackboard was 
used, and she was life itself. But the 
lesson didn’t “go across;” it was much 
“over their heads.” 

After a brief conference, she decided 
to give it another trial the next day, 
and invited me in again. This time, 
her own vocabulary had been simpli- 
fied nearly to monosyllabic limits. 
Blackboard outlining was beautiful. But 
the results were not very much better. 
She recognized it and, after class, de- 
manded the reason for the failure. I 
asked her then to assume the charac- 
teristics of a not-too-bright seventh 
grade girl who doesn’t, and never did, 
like history, and then to explain to me 
what she understood the Articles of 
Confederation to have been. We had 
a lot of fun but learned a most im- 
portant lesson at the same time: that 
is, that you can simplify language but 
you cannot simplify certain concepts. 
The significant differences between con- 
federation and union were too much 
for the comprehension of these seventh 
graders, regardless of the length of the 
words used to describe them. 


What They Can Understand 


And this same observation goes for 
much of the history we try to teach, 
as it relates to the theory of representa- 
tion, taxation, tariffs, banking, money, 
legal jurisdiction, paternalism, freedom, 
and license. Many of the young teach- 
ers doing their practice teaching, asked 
for help as they prepared these topics, 
repeatedly saying, “Will you set me 
straight about this silver question before 
I get to my class? You know I never 
did understand the question myself, 
even when I had it in college.” I hope 
you see what I mean: much of the 
history we attempt to teach requires a 
mental and experience maturity that 
many of our youngsters do not have. 
And the only result we can expect from 
such situations is the pupils’ growing 


Social Studies Teachers Who Heard Dr. Wallick Make 
This Address at the PSEA Convention Recommend 
it as Must Reading 
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hate for history. Believe these pupils 
when they tell you, “I read it, but I 
couldn’t get anything out of it.” 

So then, when we select the mate- 
rials to be taught to fifth, or seventh, 
or eleventh-grade pupils, let’s be sure 
that it is both “teachable and learn- 
able.’ I think there is nothing un- 
reasonable about this. Yet, if we do 
this, a lot of pioneering will be neces- 
sary, and our present textbooks will 
have to play an altogether different 
role,—in fact, some textbook revision 
will be in order. I believe that this 
will have to be done sometime before 
we can feel that our job is well on the 
way, and I know of no better time to 
begin than the present. 


Usefulness 


Our second consideration in revising 
our curriculum is that of selecting sub- 
ject matter that our young people need. 
The problem of determining this has 
plagued social studies people for many 
years. A large number of studies have 
been made. They have included anal- 
yses of political party platforms, news- 
papers and periodicals, history text- 
books, history examinations, encyclo- 
pedias in the social aspects of life, also 
lists of judgments from citizens or 
groups of citizens, pools of opinions 
of leading authorities, references to 
contemporary life in jokes, movies, and 
comics, summaries of activities per- 
formed by laymen in ordinary life, lists 
of civic and community deficiencies, 
classifications of the most persistent 
problems of the American people, min- 
imum essentials determined by fre- 
quency of historical reference and 
trends of “free” pupils in history 
classes. From these studies an import- 
ant amount of useful data has been 
secured. 

Yet, despite our findings, those who 
have formulated aims of social educa- 
tion have not taken into too much ac- 
count the activities which the individ- 
uals carry on. Rather have they laid 
stress merely upon ideals from which 
a curriculum can be derived. As a re- 
sult of this failure, the curriculum has 
been under the domination of the idea 
that the youth should be given a bird’s- 
eye view of the knowledge of the world 
rather than a compendium of useful 
information. 

Social studies people, perhaps more 
than any other educational group, must 
reluctantly admit the failure of “‘trans- 
fer” in our field. And, too, we finally 
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give lip service at least to the demand 
that our courses of study be derived 
from objectives which include both 
ideals and activities, that we should 
frankly accept “‘usefulness” as our aim 
rather than “comprehensive knowl- 
edge,” and that no fictitious emphasis 
should be placed upon the value of 
formal discipline. 


The Lady from Cresson 


Any curriculum revision must con- 
sider basic the fact that the school and 
its content of study must become a 
duplicate of organized life processes 
and actual social experiences and actual 
social activities. If we do anything 
short of this again, we shall have to 
continue to take the criticism currently 
directed against us. We must not 
again change only the cover, or the 
pictures, or the style of writing, other- 
wise, we shall merit the reputation of 
the lady from Cresson who wore a 
paper dress as she went to take her 
music lesson: 


There was a young lady from Cresson 

Who ventured in the rain with a dress 
on 

On the way in the rain to her lesson. 

The dress was paper, the rain a rapier, 
wind in caper; 

And withal, the lady came home with 
a-a-a lesson. 

Then, I’m told, the lady had to make 
another dress to take the place of the 
one ruined by the weather. 


Of paper, this lady had plenty, of years, 
all the way up to 20,— 

Experienced and willing, our lady from 
Cresson. 

So the fashions she searched: style, 
vogue, lines, and taper. 

The cut was different,—but the dress 
was still paper. 
Rain? Yes. Wind? Yes. 

No, Mor on! 


Let me read two quotations. 

“If one assumes that the function of 
history is to render pupils more intelli- 
gent with regard to modern conditions, 
problems, and activities, the present 
elementary and high school courses of 
study in history are in very serious 
need of reconstruction.” 


Less on?— 


the business of the social 
studies today is to teach the growing 
individuals, so far as their original 
natures will permit, to perform effi- 
ciently those activities which consti- 
tute the latest and highest level of civil- 
ization. Since the latter consist en- 


tirely of activities, the objectives of 
social studies can be nothing other than 
activities, and since, after being ob. 
served, an activity is mastered by per. 
forming it, the process of education 
must be the observing and performing 
of activities. The curriculum is that 
performance of the activities in their 
earlier stages out of which the matured 
performance grows. 

“Education has no function except 
that of leading persons to perform 
properly the activities which constitute 
an enlightened humanistic civilization, 


Our task is to find out with definite.. 


ness and certainness what these actiy- 
ities are. 

“When we have discovered the ob- 
jectives in the activities which ought 
to make up the life-series, we have 
also discovered the processes of educa- 
tion. It is the living of this life-series 
of activities up to any given age-level 
that best prepares one to continue to 
live at the next age-level. The objec- 
tives and the pupil activities are iden- 
tical, and the series is the curriculum.” 

In Pennsylvania up to the present 
time, with but one exception, in the 
last forty years, every suggested ele- 
mentary curriculum in social studies 
followed its predecessors in its content 
and in its order. And, with one ex- 
ception, not one reflected the results of 
any of the special research studies in 
the field. Current textbooks guided and 
dominated throughout,—with the one 
exception. In the secondary field, es- 
pecially in the twelfth year, much more 
freedom existed. 

I believe we have agreed thus far 
upon two points: first, that we should 
teach what our boys and girls need to 
know; and second, that what we teach 
should be within the understanding of 
the pupils. Can we not agree to just 
one more principle, that the best place 
to begin to teach our boys and girls 
is at the point of contact? We live 
in a modern world and in a modern 
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environment; and the allotted time is 
pitifully short. We should do all in 
our power to make the greatest use of 
the little time provided. 

The achievements of the race have 
not been equally distributed through- 
out the world’s history. A few para- 
graphs, or at most a chapter, would 
suffice to enumerate the advances made 
in this or that respect for one, two, or 
five thousand years; a volume is re- 
quired to set forth adequately the ad- 
vances made in our generation or in 
our century. It warrants us to sub- 
stitute the dominance of achievement 
for the dominance of chronology in 
our courses. Instead of spending nine- 
tenths of a child’s time in school to 
learn but one-tenth of the world’s ac- 
complishments, it would be better if 
our social studies would claim nine- 
tenths of the child’s time for the learn- 
ing of nine-tenths of the race’s achieve- 
ments. 


Richest of All 


The science classes have their labor- 
atories of physical and chemical equip- 
ment and the commercial departments 
are filled with business machines of 
every office type,—all designed to allow 
their pupils to engage actively—men- 
tally and physically—in the learning 
process. But however well these lab- 
oratories are equipped, they cannot ap- 
proach the laboratories of our own de- 
partment, for ours is the school, the 
home, the church, the whole commun- 
ity—state, local, and national. And 
newspapers, magazines, and radio keep 
us hourly informed of thousands of 
social experiments everywhere through- 
out the whole world. In eguipment, 
we are the richest of all; in usage, we 
are the poorest. 

Let us start to teach at the point of 
actual contact. I well remember the 
teacher who, a few years ago while 
teaching a Unit in Foreign Policy, 
warned that unless the policy of the 
Japanese government and the policy of 
our own State Department were not 
changed immediately, the Jap forces 
would be forced to attack either 
Shanghai, Hawaii, or Pearl Harbor 
without warning. That teacher and 
the classes taught lived to see that 
warning, mimeographed for all to see 
(and now to treasure), take place in 
less than a month after the Unit was 
completed. In this Unit there was no 
dull recital of dead historical facts; 
here was the living contact itself. And 
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when the worst happened, these pupils 
knew that their knowledge and _ in- 
struction in foreign policy was real,— 
and useful. 

Would you be willing to have your 
classes undertake the project of pro- 
phesying the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion concerning the present John L. 
Lewis labor case? After your classes 
studied previous labor cases and labor 
laws, would you be willing to have 
your prophesy written upon your black- 
board awaiting the actual decision? If 
your prophecy proves correct, your 
classes will be assured of the value of 
their course; if it proves incorrect, think 
of the real and useful learning that 
will result as both you and the pupils 
check back over your facts and your 
reasoning to discover the causes of 
your failure. That type of teaching 
is teaching from the point of contact. 

If you believe that history repeats 
itself, and if you believe that present 
problems can be solved only after know- 
ing their complete past, then your 
teaching opportunities were never more 
numerous then they are today. Give 
your pupils a chance to live within the 
fascinating adult activities of today. 
Let them actually engage in these ac- 
tivities themselves,—not just repeating 
them verbally from a book. Teach 
political parties by conducting mock 
political conventions of either the Dem- 
ocratic or Republican parties today as 
they gird for the historic battle in the 
near future. Teach tariff problems by 
setting up mock international economic 
conferences, inviting as your guest par- 
ticipants some classes of neighboring 
schools. Teach labor parties and labor 
legislation and Congressional methods 
by conducting a mock Day in our next 
Congress. 

There may be sweat, and blood, and 
tears for you too as you prepare for 
this type of teaching, but there will 
also be rewarding assurance that you 
are teaching your boys and girls what 
they need to know now, in a manner 
in which they can understand it, and 
at the moment in which there is actual 
pupil contact. 


_—_—o———— 


The movement to give teachers a 
living wage is taking on national pro- 
portions. Everybody is beginning to 
realize that the privilege of associating 
with our darlings is not quite all that 
a teacher could ask——-Howarp Bru- 
BAKER, New Yorker 


NEA Institute of 
Leadership 1947 


The NEA Institute of Organization 
Leadership which proved so popular 
and helpful in the summer of 1946 
will be repeated in 1947. The course 
will be four weeks in length, extend- 
ing from July 28 to August 22, in- 
clusive. It will again be held at Amer- 
ican University, Washington, D. C. 


The Institute will include training 
in parliamentary law, public speaking, 
educational journalism, history and 
structure of our united organizations, 
program, and planning. Special teach- 
ers and NEA staff members will direct 
the courses and be available for coun- 
seling. 

Members of the Institute will formu- 
late plans for their own educational 
leadership next year. An important 
feature of this planning will be the 
preparation of press releases that will 
present the needs and purposes of edu- 
cation so that they will be readable, 
clear, informative, and influential. 

Membership in the Institute is open 
to officers of state associations, local 
associations, classroom teacher groups, 
and others who wish to prepare them- 
selves for leadership in our professional 
organizations. ‘‘No state can afford to 
miss having its share of the repre- 
sentatives in the Institute next sum- 
mer,” wrote L. W. Lewis, director, 
Georgia Education Association, who 
attended the Institute in 1946. 

Membership is limited and persons 
interested should write immediately to 
the Editor, NEA Journal, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 





Teach Safe Driving 


The Institute of Public Safety and 
the School of Education of the Penn- 
sylvania State College are planning to 
offer a course in driver education and 
training for high school teachers dur- 
ing the 1947 summer session. 

The course will run for six weeks, 
June 29 to August 9. Qualified 
teachers who meet the requirements 
will be granted three college credits. 
The class will meet one hour and 
twenty minutes five days each week and 
each teacher in the class will be re- 
quired to teach a beginner to drive. 
A dual control car will be provided 
for training purposes. 
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I Rediscovered Pennsylvania 


ELIZABETH SMITHGALL 
Teacher, Higbee School, Lancaster 


Miss Smithgall’s article was a 
‘prize winner in the 1946 Travel 
Contest of The Instructor maga- 
zine. 


Pennsylvania is beautiful. The na- 
tural beauty of lakes, rivers, country- 
side, hills and mountains, is inspiring. 
Last summer I took automobile, train, 
and bus trips, and saw quaint churches, 
historic shrines, diversified industries, 
mines and farms—also vast recreational 
areas. In this travel letter I will name 
several of the highlights of my summer 
vacation. 

Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon 

The first highlight was the trip to 
the Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania. 
This outstanding scenic spectacle is 
situated southwest of Wellsboro on 
Route 660. It is 50 miles long and 
at one point the gorge is 1,000 feet 
deep. Wellsboro offers 14 “drive-your- 
self” canyon tours; 200 miles of canyon 
hiking trails; 50 miles of ‘‘switchback”’ 
canyon drives; and excellent fishing 
and hunting in a vast mountain area. 
The Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania is 
one of the most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring scenes in the State. 

The Oldest House 

The second highlight was the trip 
to The Oldest House in Lancaster 
County. My ancestor—Christian Herr 
—came from Switzerland in 1710. He 
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built his house in West Lampeter 
Township in 1719. As I looked at that 
architectural relic I thought that those 
of us whose ancestors came here among 
the first settlers would seem to have 
a special responsibility to see to it 
that our democratic practices are really 
kept up-to-date. Our ancestors made 
promises and we have an obligation to 
see that those promises are kept to the 
best of our ability. I thought of the 
high purpose of freedom and _ inde- 
pendence, that motivated those who 
came to this Western world. Each one 
of us is an individual inheritor of this 
freedom and independence, and we 
are privileged to carry it on with the 
same high purpose of those who gave it 
to us. 
The Chocolate Town 

The third highlight was the trip 
to Hershey. The famous Hershey 
Chocolate is made in the town of Her- 
shey. I went on one of the guided tours 
through the world’s largest chocolate 
and cocoa factory. The factory pro- 
duces 1,000,000 pounds of cocoa and 
chocolate products per working day. 

Hershey Park is known as ‘The 
Playground of Pennsylvania.’” They 
have a museum and a rose garden in 
the park. 

The Hershey Museum contains 
Colonial and Pennsylvania Folk Art 
objects. Prominent among the display 


A Section of Hershey Museum 





Rose Garden at Hershey 


are chinaware, early pewter, tin, brass, 
samplers and linens, as well as clocks, 
spinning wheels, pianos, harpsichords, 
melodeons, organs, and music boxes. 
I was grateful for the opportunity to 
see the collection of Stiegel glassware, 
so highly prized by collectors of Ameri- 
cana. 

The Hershey Rose Garden covers six 
and one-half acres and contains 23,000 
rose plants of over 600 distinct varie- 
ties, in bloom from June to frost time. 
It is a veritable rose university when 
in bloom. Visitors are asked to write 
in the Rose Garden Register. The “re- 
marks” written in the Register fas- 
cinated me. With the permission of 
the Superintendent of the Garden I 
will tell you some of them. Each of 
these “remarks” was written by a dif- 
ferent person. They are as follows: 
“Gorgeous,” “Quite —_ remarkable,” 
“Thanks,” “Ideal spot,” “Lovely, 
lovely,” “Out of this World,” ‘“Heav- 
enly,” “Wonderful,” “Exotic,” ‘Very 
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Nice,” “Beautiful Spot,” “Exquisite,” 
“Magnificent,” “Worth coming this far 
to see alone’ (Written by a visitor 
from Louisville, Kentucky), ‘None 
Better,” “Delightful,” ‘Compliments 
to the artists who created this,” ‘‘Most 
enchanting,” ‘“Divine place.” Near the 
Rose Garden is the Hotel Hershey— 
a masterpiece of building with the 
warm glow of famed Spanish architec- 
ture. 





Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 
Independence Hall 


Independence Hall 

The fourth highlight was the trip 
to Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 
In this beautiful building, the most 
historic spot in the United States of 
America, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was signed July 4, 1776. The 
famous old Liberty Bell is housed in 
the main corridor of the Independence 
Hall. The lettering on its crown reads: 
“Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the 
Land Unto All the Inhabitants There- 
of.—Lev. xxv, 10.” 


Summer Resort in Foothills 

The fifth highlight was the week 
at Mount Gretna. This is a delight- 
fully located summer resort in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge. It is particu- 
larly healthful because of the pine air 
and excellent spring water. The Inn is 
a charming old lodge in the woods. 
The meals are delicious—carefully 
planned and temptingly served. 


Indian Rock 
The sixth highlight was my trip 
to Indian Rock at Williamson Park. 
As soon as I arrived at the park a 
flood of memories surged through my 
mind—memories of my childhood and 
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View along the Conestoga River from Indian Rock, Williamson Park 


the stories about the Indians. In this 
park is a high rocky precipice beside 
the Conestoga River. The highest rock 
is called Indian Rock. Many Indian 
relics have been found around there. 
I climbed up to Indian Rock and, to 
my amazement, found a small arrow- 
head. 
Wheatland 

The seventh highlight was the visit 
to Wheatland—the home of James Bu- 
chanan—the 15th president and the 
only Pennsylvanian to become president 
of the United States. Wheatland is one 
quarter mile outside the city limits of 
Lancaster. Grandfather Smithgall was 
personally acquainted with President 
Buchanan and it was in respect for him 
that my father was named James Bu- 
chanan’ Smithgall. For many years 
Wheatland was not open to the public. 
I am happy to report that now the 
restoration of the shrine has been com- 





Wheatland 


pleted and the registration book for 
last summer carried names of visitors 
from every State in the nation. 

Up the lovely tree-lined driveway 
and through the portals of the historic 
mansion, passed many of the nation’s 
leaders when the star of James Bu- 
chanan was at its height. As I browsed 
through the spacious rooms of this sub- 
stantial residence and wandered over 
the plush of its verdant lawns and un- 
der the cool of its great trees, I re- 
captured the mood of unhurried gentle 
living of another day. 

Pennsylvania is rich in traditions, 
rich in spiritual resources, rich in na- 
tural beauty, and rich in history. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side, 


Let freedom ring. 
a 


It is desirable that the future struc- 
ture of world peace should provide 
for a permanent and efficient organ- 
ization for the promotion of intellec- 
tual and educational cooperation in 
order to build a lasting peace. On 
this, more than anything else, it is. 
eternally true that what we sow we 
shall one day reap—WEI TOAMING 
of China, vice president of the Legisla- 
tive Yuan. 

ee ore 

Nations have been recently led to 
borrow billions for war; no nation 
ever borrowed largely for education. 
Probably no nation is rich enough to. 
pay for both war and civilization. We 
must make our choice; we cannot have- 
both—Abraham Flexner 
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Have Faith In Our Youngsters 


GERALD E. NORD, Principal 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New Castle 


We hear and read much these days 
about juveniles being irresponsible and 
delinquent. The radio, the newspapers, 
the magazines, and adult discussion 
groups in general have played up the 
so-called growth in crime and a cer- 
tain moral breakdown among mem- 
bers of the younger set. Schools are 
quite often blamed for failure to in- 
culcate ideals, ethics, and proper con- 
duct. 

Teachers are mindful of shortcom- 
ings in instruction having to do with 
child conduct. But they are having to 
compete with many and varying agen- 
cies, whose tendencies are to tear down 
the work of the school in character 
education. The school has this hu- 
man clay to mold only one-fourth of 
the time during the school year, which 
represents normally only a half of the 
chronological year in point of actual 
days or hours involved. 


Born Imitators 
The writer has been interested re- 
cently in casual conversations among 
young men of military service age, 
whose comments on this area’s juve- 


nile crime wave indicated that they at . 


least were doing some thinking of their 
own on the subject. They stated their 
belief that much of the depredation 
and criminal activity today among 
youths can be attributed to their in- 
satiable desire for crime stories, hair- 
breadth comic strips, and sensational 
movies of the gangster-hero. variety. 
They were sure, they said, that too 
many of our young people listen avidly 
to detective and crime programs fea- 
tured on the radio networks nightly. 

Wanting an automobile to ride in 
seems to present added impetus to 
youthful escapades in crime. Stealing 
a car has come to be a commonplace 
in our cities. In the writer's own 
school, frequent police investigations 
of pupils suspected of involvement in 
such activity have revealed some facts 
concerning car thefts locally. In most 
cases, the young offenders are in the 
law’s clutches because of a driving im- 
pulse to get an automobile for pleasure 
riding. Surely some of the inducement 
in cases like these must arise out of 
youthful observation of the compara- 
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tive ease by which the act of stealing 
a car is accomplished in the movies, 
on the radio, or in the crime stories. 


Johnny Has One! 

One compelling factor, it seems to 
the writer, is the vicarious urge among 
youngsters to want what others have. 
The luxuries of life have been paraded 
before them, and their ease of procure- 
ment made to seem alluringly simple. 
Advertisements in lavish form have 
shouted out the road to many Utopias, 
and America has bee. the land of 
plentiful opportunity, where people 
have insisted on their right to have 
what their neighbors have. The gap 
between negation and actual possession 
is often a narrow one, indeed. It is 
but a short jump from the wish to the 
fulfilment, if acquisition is only a mat- 
ter of taking what belongs to someone 
else. How often it is done with no 
inhibitions or moral compunctions! 

But the youth are not alone at fault. 
School people know from -facts at their 
ready disposal that most juvenile crime 
is committed by children who are the 
products of broken homes. Too often, 
alas, dips into the crime pool by 
youngsters occur when their parents 
are not at home, or when nobody 
seems to care what happens to them. 
Parents, out at night repeatedly, in 
pursuit of their own selfish pleasures 
such as bridge clubs, cocktail parties, 
dancing engagements, prize fights, 
shows, bingo games, et cetera, are 
themselves to blame for any surprise 
occurrences involving their children in 
the world of crime. How can they 
know what their young ones are doing 
if they do not see them or spend any 
of the family hours together with them 
in the home? 





They Are Okeh! 

There is not too much the matter 
with our boys and girls. The vast 
majority of them in our schools are 
decent, sweet, and wholesome. Teach. 
ers are doing a pretty fair piece of 
work in teaching them. the funda. 
mentals of morality, conduct, and good 
citizenship. The wonder is that s0 
much is and can be done, in the face 
of great outside-the-school competition 
for the attention and interest of chil. 
dren. If the teacher’s influence could 
somehow be felt during more of the 
pupil’s time outside the school, or if 
the parents’ control were organized 
and directed in terms of their children’s 
interests as they are in school, the re. 
sults would surely be noticeable. 

Too long we have followed a “Lais- 
sezfaire” practice. It is time for all 
of us, who are adults, to give more 
thought to the responsibilities in. 
volved in building future citizens. And 
our youngsters are eager for the chance 
to prove themselves worthy. Of this 
we school people are reasonably cer- 


tain. 
—_@—___ 


Join with Other 
Elementary Principals 


School people, as well as most other 
professional people, are great joiners. 
Whether or not we are members of a 
service club, a veterans group, a fra- 
ternal organization, an athletic club, or 
any other group, we should certainly be 
members of some organization which is 
composed solely of people within our 
own profession. 

The PSEA serves us well on a wide 
professional level, and the district con- 
vention and local branch meetings serve 
as a Clearing house for discussion of 
many professional problems. But each 
educator, at times, feels the need of 
talking with those in his own particular 
area. 

It appears, therefore, that the organ- 
ization which can serve the elementary 
principal best, and to which he can 
contribute most, should be composed of 
men and women who are actively par- 
ticipating as elementary principals. 
The Philadelphia Suburban Elementary 
Principals’ Association, which is com- 
posed of principals from Delaware, 
Chester, Bucks, and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, is such a group. 

Organized four years ago as a means 
of drawing together those people who 
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felt that an exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences would be beneficial, the as- 
sociation has grown in numbers from 
twenty to over one hundred. Meetings 
take place four times a year and include 
dinner followed by a discussion of 
pertinent topics. The dinner serves to 
break down the feeling of reserve which 
sometimes exists between members of 
our profession who work in different 
areas of in different types of schools. 
The discussions serve to whet the ap- 
petite for information. 

Rarely is a “speaker? engaged. 
Rather, a principal with a hobby or a 
special interest, one who has done an 
outstanding piece of work, or one who 
has a particularly unusual problem, is 
asked to introduce his topic and to 
discuss it broadly for a short time. The 
meeting is then thrown open to the 
group for comments, suggestions, rem- 
edies, and additional experiences. 

What have been the results of this 
type of organization? And, is it worth 
the effort necessary to keep it alive? 
The answer to these questions is yes, 
it is worth while. For, the healthy, 
and sometimes, heated exchange of 
ideas and points of view has greatly 
widened the range of thinking of the 
members. 

The principal of one school finds 
that the principal of another school in 
a different county or town with a dif- 
ferent class of youngsters, may have 
just the answer he needs to solve a 
problem. Principals within a district 
have further opportunity to have their 
common problems discussed construc- 
tively by all members of the group, 
while the advantage of having items 
“hashed over” which are common to 
all elementary schools is not over- 
looked. 

Not all discussion centers around in- 
dividual cases, for considerable time is 
spent in debate over the broader prob- 
lems of curriculum, discipline, creative- 
ness, programs, and the changing con- 
ditions of living which must be met 
by changing theories and practices of 
administration and supervision. 

As a part of the administrative sec- 
tion of the PSEA, we should know each 
other better. Our weakness lies in our 
inability to know and understand the 
other person’s point of view. Our 
strength lies in our combined efforts 
toward a program of equal educational 
opportunity for all of our children. 
—JAMEsS L. BEIGHLE, President, Ele- 

mentary Principals’ Section. 
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One Hundred Years of U.S. Stamps 


L. PAUL MILLER 
Central High School, Scranton 


An event well worth calling to the 
attention of our students is the hun- 
dredth anniversary, this year, of United 
States postage stamps. 

Those who are active stamp collec- 
tors know all about it, and are able to 
tell their fellow-students a lot about 
the postal history of the country dur- 
ing the past century. Those who are 
not familiar with the hobby, are usually 
quite interested when they hear about 
it. 

During this anniversary year, it 
might be a good idea to encourage 
stamp collecting in our schools. There 
is no question whatever as to the value 
of the hobby. It is pleasant and whole- 
some recreation, and it is rich in edu- 
cational possibilities. 

In schools in which stamp clubs are 
already organized, assembly programs 
might be planned in order to bring 
philatelic facts before the rest of the 
students. At least, special club meet- 
ings might be held, to observe the an- 
niversary, and other students invited to 
attend. In an assembly, opaque pro- 
jectors could be used to exhibit stamps, 
around which stories can be told. 

The story of timely interest this year, 
is the issuance of the first regular post- 
age stamps by the United States govern- 
ment, in 1847. Two stamps were is- 
sued, the 5 cent value carrying Frank- 
lin’s portrait and the 10 cent denom- 
ination picturing Washington. In the 
ensuing hundred years, these have been 
the faces most often appearing on our 
postal issues. Franklin has special 
claim to distinction, of course, as the 
country’s first postmaster general. 

In observance of the hundredth anni- 
versary of U. S. postage stamps, the 
Post Office department will issue a 
special commemorative stamp this May, 
with reproductions of the original 1847 





stamps, although in different colors. 
Collectors are especially interested in 
getting commemorative stamps of this 
sort cancelled on the first day of is- 
sue, at the city of issue. Envelopes 
cancelled on the first day of a new 
stamp are known as First Day Covers. 
Close to half a million covers of this 
sort are cancelled in one day, for each 
new issue as it appears. This is evi- 
dence of quite widespread interest in 
U. S. stamps. 

The new stamp, in honor of the 
hundredth anniversary of U. S. stamps, 
will be issued in New York City this 
May, in connection with the inter- 
national exhibition of stamps at Grand 
Central Palace, there. At this writing, 
details have not been supplied by the 
Post Office department. In all likeli- 
hood, it will be possible for collectors 
to send the face value of the stamp to 
the New York postmaster, together 
with a self-addressed envelope. On the 
day of issue, the Post Office at New 
York will affix the new stamp, and 
use a cancellation reading ‘FIRST 
DAY OF ISSUE.” The First Day 
Cover will go in the regular mails, to 
the addressee, and he will be one of 
the first persons to see the new stamp. 

Details as to these First Day Covers 
will gladly be supplied by the writer, 
to any teacher, or stamp club. By the 
time this appears in print, full informa- 
tion should be available. The writer 
can also arrange to have a monthly 
stamp and cover collectors’ magazine 
sent without charge to any school re- 
questing it. Provisions have been 
made, in observance of the stamp cen- 
tenary, to provide annual subscriptions 
to a limited number of interested 
schools. This arrangement has been 
made possible through funds contrib- 
uted by old-time collectors, who want 
to help the newer ones get a start in 
what has been called “the hobby of 
kings, and the king of hobbies.” 


—_—_.2——— 


If you would win a man to your 
cause, first convince him that you are 
his sincere friend—Abraham Lincoln 


There is no good arguing with the 
inevitable. The only argument avail- 
able with an East wind is to put on 
your overcoat.—James Russell Lowell 
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A High Level 


I hope that the president of every 
Local Branch will secure copies of the 
articles written by Benjamin Fine, edu- 
cational editor of the New York Times 
daily newspaper. He has been running 
a series of articles, beginning the week 
of February 17, on the status of edu- 
cation in the United States. It is one 
of the most constructive surveys that 
has yet been made, and one of the 
finest professional arguments on the 
present critical situation that has ap- 
peared. 

Here in America, during the year 
of 1946, we spent approximately $7,- 
500,000,000 for liquor, approximately 
$3,500,000,000 for tobacco more than 
$7,000,000,000 for crime. At the same 
time we were spending $2,500,000,000 
on education—just slightly more than 
we spent during the depths of the de- 
pression, when our national income 
was only about 20% of what was aver- 
aged in 1946. In other words, during 
the past ten years our national income 
has risen about 400% and our ex- 
penditure for education has risen only 
a fraction of a per cent. 

Leading lay as well as educational 
authorities agree that we should spend 
at least $7,500,000,000 on education 
if we are to bring our program up to 
a standard worthy of a nation such as 
ours. This would be approximately 5% 
of our national income. At the present 
time we are spending only 114% of 
our national income. Even Britain is 
spending 3% and Russia is spending 
8%. Our conservative  isolationists 
need to sit up and take notice on this 
point. 

We need an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000 for school 
buildings alone in this country. I won- 
der if our great lay leaders realize that 
many of our teachers are teaching out 
of textbooks in history that even do 
not mention World War I. Since 1940 
there has been an average of 70,000 
teachers a year leaving the teaching 
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profession. In the State of Missouri, at 


- the present time, only 2% of the 


teachers who were teaching in 1940 
remain in the classroom. Since 1940, 
in the United States, only 50% of the 
teachers teaching in 1940 are still to 
be found in the classroom. In one state, 
14 of the teachers are teaching sub- 
jects they are not certified to teach. 

I wonder how long the legal pro- 
fession, or the medical profession, or 
the dental profession, would allow 
emergency certificates to be issued to 
practice law, or medicine, or dentistry, 
to people who have had no training or 
experience in the field. 

Only 2% of the one million veterans 
enrolled in our colleges today are en- 
rolled in courses in education. Ten 
million farm children in the United 
States are getting a “B” grade of 
teaching. In the United States we still 
have 100,000 children in one-room 
rural schools. Teachers in the schools 
of the United States are earning an 
average of $37 gross per week, $32 
net. Many of them are earning $25 
per week. This is $3 less than the 
garbage collectors are paid in Wash- 
ington and dog catchers in the city of 
Detroit. Two hundred thousand 
teachers are earning less than $30 
a week. 

In the present budget before our 
United States Congress, the Army and 
Navy are asking for $11,000,000,000 
for external defense. Our democratic 
form of government is on the defen- 
sive all over the world. If conditions 
such as outlined above continue, it 
will not be long before our democracy 
at home will be on the defense. 


These are the reasons why I do not 
propose to shed any crocodile tears over 
the great American taxpayer. It is the 
reason why I am going to give every 
effort that I have to fight vigorously 
for an enriched educational program, 
fully supported to at least 5% of our 
national income, for the boys and girls 
of our Commonwealth. In this fight I 
enlist your every effort and your earn- 
est cooperation. 

Let me add a word of caution, how- 
ever, that we need to keep our struggle 
on a high professional level. Let me re- 
mind you that the wage of the aver- 


Educational Vuterests 


age skilled laborer, members of the 
majority of our labor unions, is ap. 
proximately $2400 a year on a 12. 
month basis. Let us, as teachers, sto 
comparing ourselves to skilled laborers, 
Let us be a profession and let us act 
it. Through this we will build on a 
strong foundation of public good will. 
By this, we may lose some battles, but, 
in the long run, we will win our war. 


—Frep W. Hos er, President, PSEA. 


—_——@———_— 


Lancaster 
Public Relations 


The Lancaster Public Relations Pro- 
gram is now in its third year of ac- 
tivity. This year John H. Rodman 
succeeded Arnold F. Fink, who was 
Public Relations chairman for two 
years. 

Under the sponsorship of the Lan- 
caster Teachers Association, emphasis 
has been placed on a twofold program 
—the radio and the press. 

Every Sunday afternoon at 1:45 a 
15-minute program is broadcast from 
the local radio station WGAL from 
a disc cut the previous Tuesday. Scripts 
for ‘Your Children at School” are 
written by various committees of 
teachers on all grade levels. Partici- 
pants are both pupils and teachers. 

Included in the fifteen minutes are a 
salute to various outstanding students 
or groups of students, and a schedule 
of the school activities for the follow- 
ing week, exclusive of athletics. 

There are regular press releases 
which appear every Monday in the 
daily evening paper, the Lancaster New 
Era. These illustrated articles of ap- 
proximately 750 words are in most 
cases written by teacher committees. In 
addition to the weekly general pub- 
lications there are unscheduled “On 
the Spot” pictured articles showing an 
unusual or distinctive type of creative 
work that develops in various class- 
rooms. 

Subjects in all phases of the Public 
Relations program aim “to interpret 
the objectives and activities of the pub- 
lic schools to the community.” 
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The General Assembly Receives Governotr’s 
Budget 


The General Assembly, during its 
ninth week, received Governor Duff's 
budget and budget message. The Gov- 
ernor includes in his recommended 
budget for the 1947-49 biennium an 
amount of $21,000,000 to meet the 
increased cost of Act 403 and leaves 
unallocated $27,000,000 of the total 
monies estimated available during the 
biennium. 

In addressing the members of the 
General Assembly with reference to this 
unallocated amount Governor Duff said, 
“The important thing to bear in mind 
is that it is mecessary on account of in- 
creased living costs to further increase 
the salaries of teachers. Therefore, you 
should determine how much they should 
be increased and in what proportion 
that incsease should be borne by the 
local district and what proportion by 
the Commonwealth.” 

The amounts allocated are inadequate 
to meet the requirements of H. B. 417. 
D. Raymond Sollenberger, chairman of 
the House Education Committee, says, 
“What teachers want and need is an 
increase in the regular mandated salar- 
ies, not a temporary cost-of-living raise.” 
The members of the General Assembly, 
realizing the seriousness of the educa- 
tional crisis, are faced with the problem 
of determining how the problem may 
be solved. 

PSEA Bills 

The PSEA bills which had been in- 
troduced to March 15 are: 

S. B. 309, Mr. Donlan—Military 
leave amendment. 

S.B. 320, Mr. Donlan—Freezes re- 
tirement at 66. 

S.B. 333, Mr. Wagner—Retirement 
—Provides that employe’s annuity can- 
not be less than State annuity. 

H.B. 117, Mr. McMillen—S.B. 37, 
Mr. Heyburn—Guarantee no loss in 
State appropriation during the next 
biennium. 

H.B. 302, Messrs. Greenwood and 
Scott—Sick Leave. 

H.B. 417, Messrs. Sollenberger and 
Stuart—PSEA Salary-Subsidy bill. 

H.B. 642, Mr. Greer—Legalizes 
transfer in the budget items. 

H.B. 679, Mr. Miller—Establishes 
new basis for determining number of 
assistant county superintendents and 
supervisors of special education. 

H.B. 680, Messrs. Neff and Harvey 
A. Moore—Defines status of super- 
vising principal. 
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H.B. 689, Messrs. Cordier and Stock- 
ham—Plan IV Retirement. 

H.B. 692, Mr. Wescott—Provides 
for appointment of teachers on recom- 
mendation of county and district super- 
intendents and supervising principals. 

ar ee 


AASA Urges Federal 
Aid 

Considering all phases of the serious 
educational crisis, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators at 
their first nationwide meeting since the 
war outlined an extensive program to 
build the public schools to a new high 
level of efficiency. Under the leader- 
ship of President Henry H. Hill, 10,000 
administrators gathered in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, March 1-6, to give reports 
on the grave conditions with which they 
are confronted in their home states and 
to hear suggested solutions for their 
problems by an imposing group of 
speakers. 

In discussion after discussion the 
school leaders mentioned the acute 
teacher shortage, the small number of 
replacements which would be antici- 
pated from small enrolments in teacher- 
training institutions, low teacher morale, 
and the general unrest evidenced by 
strikes. 

The educators urged that conditions 
leading to strikes be eliminated as 
rapidly as possible and agreed that in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries would be a 
positive step in the solution of the many 
problems besetting the profession. The 
source of funds for increasing salaries 
was discussed, and there was general 
agreement that Federal Aid was es- 
sential, particularly in the poorer states. 

In speaking about teachers’ salaries 
before a General Session, the Honorable 
Robert A. Taft said: “My own theory 
is that wage rates per hour have under- 
gone a permanent increase which means 
a permanent increase in costs. I doubt 
if the cost of living can at any time be 
reduced to much less than 150 per cent 
of prewar. I believe we should try to 
adjust our whole economy to a 50 per 
cent increase in the wage and price 
level. Since teachers were in most cases 
underpaid, even before the war, the 
increase in teachers’ salaries over pre- 
war should probably be greater than 
50 per cent.” 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 

Almost 300 participated in the Penn- 
sylvania breakfast on Tuesday morning. 

Pennsylvania speakers on programs 
of the AASA and its allied organiza- 
tions were Fred W. Hosler, President 
ui the PSEA, Allentown; Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent, Philadelphia; 
Ralph D. Horsman, superintendent, Mt. 
Lebanon; Edwin W. Adams, associate 
superintendent, Philadelphia; Sydney V. 
Rowland, superintendent, Radnor Town- 
ship, Wayne; Earl A. Dimmick, super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh; Paul L. Cress- 
man and Robert T. Stoner of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Emmett 
A. Betts, Temple University; Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary, PSEA; 
J. Chester Swanson, Allentown; M. R. 





Trabue, Pennsylvania State College; 
and C. L. Cushman, Philadelphia. 
Journalism 
Summer Courses 


Four journalism and advertising 
courses to be offered teachers and school 
publication advisers at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College’s 1947 Main Sum- 
mer Session will be taught by three 
journalism professors who total 48 
years of newspaper and advertising ex- 
perience. 

Professors and courses ate Donald 
W. Davis, for 18 years advertising di- 
rector of the Springfield, Mass., news- 
papers, Advertising Practices; Stuart 
A. Mahuran, for 20 years editorial 
writer and managing editor of two 
daily newspapers, editor of the School 
Press Exchange and editor the National 
Echo, new national school publication, 
Supervision and Management of School 
Publications; John H. Gleason, former 
city editor, San Diego, Calif. Journal 
and night manager for United Press, 
Newspaper Reporting and Practices, 
and Newspaper Copyreading. 

Advertising Practices will include 
layout, psychology of advertising, ty- 
pography, and acquaintance of adver- 
tising fields; Dr. Mahuran’s course will 
include backshop methods, how to get 
the most out of printers, makeup, il- 
lustrating the annual, how to get 
merchants’ cooperation, promotion, 
sales, circulation. 

Newspaper Reporting will include 
writing of news, sports, society and 
feature stories as well as coverage of 
events. Newspaper Copyreading will 
offer writing of headlines, editing of 
local and Associated Press stories, re- 
writing, picture caption writing. 
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School Activities in Picture 


Millerstown Indian Project 


The first and second grades of the Mil. 
lerstown elementary school recently com. 
pleted a seven-weeks’ project on Indians 
and Indian life under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs. Mildred Rheam. The ap. 
proach to the project was made through 
reading an Indian story, and in its develop. 
ment many different subjects were corre- 
lated. 








A Broadcast Rehearsal 


Pictured above is the last rehearsal of the Fifth Grades of the Horace Mann School, Indiana, before going on the air to give 
a dramatic play entitled “Wilderness Fighters”—the story of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. The Indiana public schools have 
a regular weekly broadcast over Station WDAW every Friday evening at 5:45. Victoria Bennett is supervisor of public schoal 
broadcasting, and the fifth grade teachers who directed their children were Mrs. Meredith White and Sara M. Roberts. 


Their Native State 


In State College a fifth-grade group 
made a combined physical, historical, and 
product map of Pennsylvania to hang in 
the hall of their school. For the founda- 
tion a large piece of wallboard was used, 
and because of interest in Pennsylvania 
Dutch customs, a four-inch border of tulips 
was put around the map. Mary Bevan is 
teacher of the class. 
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Fellow Educators, 

Less than three months ago I left 
the superintendency of schools in Far- 
rell, Pennsylvania, to, come to Wash- 
ington. I did not leave behind me, 
however, my very deep concern for the 
needs of education and for the welfare 
of the teachers and school personnel. 

Today, as a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
the Sub-Committee on Measures Re- 
lating to Education Generally, the Sub- 
Committee on Types of Labor, and the 
Sub-Committee on Welfare, I feel that 
I have been granted a rare privilege 
and a real opportunity to do something 
for education. I sincerely hope that I 
will justify the faith so many, many 
people have shown in me. 

There is much talk here in Wash- 
ington about education. And there 
are many education bills in various 
stages of development, all of which, 
no doubt, have some merit in them. 
But more than that—I want action. 

It is my purpose, in this and sub- 
sequent messages, to tell you most in- 
formally what is being said, considered, 
and done about our mutual education 
problems. Won’t you then in return, 
both as individuals and as group organ- 
izations, let me know the substance and 
the why of your reactions? Do make 
suggestions. Through such an ex- 
change of ideas I feel that I can best 
serve you and the cause of education. 
To begin with perhaps you would be 
interested in knowing a few of my own 
convictions on educational policy. 

I believe that Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation without Federal Control is pos- 
sible. I have seen it work and I have 
been a party to making it work. 

I am wholeheartedly for any sound 
legislation which will raise or improve 
the professional status of teachers. But 
I implore teachers, under the present 
conditions and causes for unrest, not 
to act hurriedly, rashly, and without 
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thought. Do not jeopardize the good 
will which has been built up for you 
through years and years of patient 
service by unselfish men and women 
of your profession. Public opinion is 
now with you—don’t throw it away. 

I will support any sound legislation 
which will guarantee a comfortable se- 
curity to those who have been retired 
from service in the field of education 
because of age or incapacity. 

And above all, I want more money 
for teachers—say it any way you wish, 
it means just that—higher pay. Just 
as I have said so many times, a good 
teacher is the greatest investment a 
community can make, so to my way of 
thinking, the education tax dollar is 
the best investment the taxpayer is mak- 
ing today. It is paying him the high- 
est return of value received and in- 
terest on his money. It is utterly 
ridiculous, however, to continue to pay 
the teacher who, in instructing the boys 
and girls of our land, builds the founda- 
tion of the state—I repeat, it just 
doesn’t make sense—to pay that per- 
son less than the man who builds the 
foundation of our public buildings with 
brick and stone and mortar. 

Moreover, in my mind, teaching— 
good teaching—is a full time job. No 
man or woman who chooses the teach- 
ing profession, or wants to remain in 
it, should have to drive a taxi at night, 
or tend bar, or usher, or do any of 
the other numerous jobs they now are 
finding it necessary to do in order to 
maintain a scale of dignity and com- 
fort in living commensurate with their 
profession. Salaries must be raised 
not only to permit those in the pro- 
fession to remain in it, but also to at- 
tract others of high calibre and com- 
petence. I have always advocated the 
single salary scale as an ultimate goal, 
but I also believe that a more equal- 
ized and overlapping teaching-admin- 
istrative scale is worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Too often good teachers 
have become poor administrators, when 
they would have preferred to remain 
in the teaching field. But the higher 
remuneration of the administrative 
scale caused them to make the change. 





And lastly, for your consideration in 
this, my initial message to you, I want 
to say that I think that no state should 
be penalized in the allotment of Fed- 
eral Aid because it has already estab- 
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lished a good educational program. In 
other words, a state such as Pennsyl- 
vania, which on its own initiative has 
advanced the cause of education to a 
greater degree than others, should re- 
ceive its equal share of Federal Aid. 
Its teachers should benefit just as sub- 
stantially as those in less progressive 
states. 

Let us not, in seeking to accomplish 
our aims, tear down what has been 
done, but rather build to better things 
by being constructive in our thinking, 
our planning, and our doing. Let us, 
as educators, continue to be educated, 
not alone by the acquisition of formal 
schooling and degrees, but by individ- 
ual intellectual advancement and 
growth. Let us, in this fashion, strive 
for success in life, as well as for suc- 
cess in our profession. 

—CARROLL D. KEARNS, M. C. 





Grove City Teacher Retires 


Eletha Philpott, a teacher in the first 
grade of the Lincoln school, Grove City, 
for the past thirty-two years, retired at 
the close of the school term last June. 

Besides teaching the first grade, Miss 
Philpott became building principal in 
1934, which position she held until 
her retirement. She had taught nine 
years in Pine Township previous to 
her work in Grove City, which makes 
a total of forty-one years of service in 
the State. 

On Wednesday, September 25, Miss 
Philpott was honored with a dinner in 
the Penn Grove Hotel by the teachers 
of the three grade schools, who after- 
wards presented her with a table radio 
as a token of appreciation for her many 
years of service. 
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Legislative Action 
Approved by Council 


The third meeting of the 1947 Execu- 
tive Council was held at PSEA Head- 
quarters, Harrisburg, on March 15 with 
Cathleen M. Champlin, vice president, 
presiding in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. 


Cost of 1946 State Convention. A de- 
tailed statement of the costs showed an 
expenditure of $5,812.28 of the bud- 
get allotment of $6,000. 


Legislation. The Executive Secretary 
reported on two Federal bills—S. 472, 
Federal Aid, and H. R. 1613 extending 
to public school employes exemptions 
from income tax on retirement annu- 
ities. He said the PSEA would send 
representatives to Washington to con- 
tact Pennsylvania Congressmen when 
these issues become active. 


Paul S. Christman, chairman of the 
Committee on Legislation, reported on 
the status of State legislation and ans- 
wered the questions of members of the 
Council. 


The Council requested Headquarters 
to prepare a pamphlet containing fact- 
ual information on H. B. 417. 


After giving consideration to” plans 
for action when needed, the council 
took action to set up machinery to call 
a special meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates upon recommendation of the 
Legislative Committee and after further 
action by the Council. 


Delegates to NEA Convention. A sub- 
committee submitted a list of delegates 
apportioned from those elected by Con- 
vention Districts. The list was ap- 
proved. 


A recommendation of the subcommit- 
tee that in the future apportionment of 
delegates to the NEA convention from 
each convention district be based on 
NEA membership rather than on PSEA 
membership was tabled until Headquar- 
ters can prepare data on NEA member- 
ships in each of the convention districts. 
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Amendment to PSEA Constitution. 


An amendment, submitted by Howard 
W. Mench, would change the number 


of members on the Committee on Legis. 
lation and Resolutions and provide 
for the elections to be held in the 


Convention Districts. The amendment 
will be printed in the required issues 
of the JOURNAL. 


H. E., GAYMAN, Secretary, 





Retirement Committee Considers Mandates 


The 1947 Committee on Retirement 
Problems, J. Maurice Strattan, chair- 
man, West Reading, considered at its 
meeting on February 17, the recom- 
mendations of the 1946 House of 
Delegates. 

Recommendations of 1946 House of 
Delegates. The Committee proceeded 
to implement the recommendations of 
the 1946 Committee on Retirement 
Problems as approved by the House 
of Delegates as follows: 

1. It approved submitting the ques- 
tion of Tenure, Age 66, to a sub- 
committee. 

2. The preparation of a statement 
on $100 minimum annuity was re- 
ferred to two members of the com- 
mittee. A preliminary draft has been 
made of a bill to provide a minimum 
retirement allowance of $100 a month 
after 40 years of service and a propor- 
tionate amount for less than 40 years, 
with further provision that the State 
assume the responsibility for any added 
cost. Actuarial computation of the cost 
will be necessary. 

3. The committee approved H. R. 
1613, introduced by the Honorable B. 
W. Gearhart of California, designed 
to exempt from the Federal Income 
Tax Law the annuities of all public 
school employes to the extent now 
granted under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

4. A subcommittee was appointed 
to outline for publication information 
on retirement. 

5. The recommendation on clerical 
and mechanical aids was submitted to 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Deductions on Full Earnings. In order 
to make deductions possible on salary 
earned for such activities as coaching, 
evening school, summer school, and 
extracurricular activities, the committee 
voted to promote legislation which 
would permit school districts to make 
deductions on the entire salary paid 


during the current year to all full time 
employes. 

Final Salary. In the Pennsylvania 
State Employes’ Retirement System, 
final salary means the average of the 
last five years. The committee approved 
the use of the best five consecutive 
years, at the option of the employe, in 
determining the final salary in the 
Pennsylvania School Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. 


William A. Doane, Secretary 





Legislative Committee 
Works on Bills 


At its meeting on February 21 the 
Legislative Committee worked out 
numerous details preparatory to the in- 
troduction of additional bills in the 
General Assembly. These concerned 
the following: 

1. Continuing Contract of Superin- 
tendents. A bill is being drawn which 
contains the recommendations of a 
committee of superintendents. 

2. Reimbursement under Act 403. The 
committee voted to support H. B. 117 
by Mr. McMillen extending for two 
years the minimum subsidy guarantee. 

3. Changes for Liberalizing Retire 
ment. It was voted that retirement be 
based on all compensation received by 
teachers from the school district, and 
that the decision on accepting the def- 
inition of final salary to mean the five 
years of highest salary be held in 
abeyance. 

4. Extension of High School Program. 
The Committee approved permissive 
legislation to extend the high school 
program to include 13th and 14th years. 

5. Liability Insurance. Legislation to 
require school districts to purchase in- 
surance covering liability of teachers 
and other school employes was ap- 
proved. 

6. Sabbatical Leave. Upon recom: 
mendation of a subcommittee, the com- 
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“Today’s magic 


carpet 


travels on a railroad track” 


“This afternoon the children and I 
have been planning our vacation trip. 
We have all of this wonderful country 
of ours to choose from, and the railroads 
can take us to any far-away place we 
pick. Like a regular magic carpet. 

“What's more, when we go by train 
we know we'll get there—swiftly, safely, 
comfortably —no matter what kind of 
antics the weather man thinks up. Train 
travel is inexpensive too — especially 
since we get round trip rates and the 
children ride for half-fare. 

“All year long, the railroads bring 
the world to my door... to help me run 


my house. And then, at vacation time, 
they turn around and put all America 
within easy reach!” 


When you plan your next vacation, re- 
member that the day-and-night, all- 
weather regularity and dependability of 
the American railroads can go a long 
way toward making your holiday the 
best you’ve ever known. 

Your holiday will start the moment 
you board your train. You'll begin to 
shed tension as you watch a continuous 
moving picture unroll beyond your 






window, in natural color and featuring 
close-ups of the world’s most satisfying 
scenery. You can relax in your com- 
fortable seat. You'll enjoy plenty of 
space to move around in. And all the 
while—as you read or rest or sleep— 
your train will be taking you easily, 
smoothly, dependably—like a regular 
magic carpet—wherever in all America 
you want to go. 


wsocunos or AMERICAN RAILROADS ......6:00 6.0. 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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mittee voted to revise Section 1216, 
Paragraph D, as follows: “The person 
on leave of absence shall receive not 
less than 50% of his or her regular 
salary, provided, that the employe who 
is absent on sabbatical leave shall not 
receive more than $1600 if the em- 
ploye’s absence on sabbatical leave is 
for a full school term and not more 
than $800, if the employe’s absence on 
sabbatical leave is for a half school 
term as defined in this act.” 

7. Emergency and Temporary Certifi- 
cates. Recommendations of a subcom- 
mittee on emergency and temporary 
certificates were approved. The emer- 
gency cettificate is to “be issued only 
to teachers, who possess standard cer- 
tification, in order to cover subject 
certification only in work requiring less 
than 50% of the usual teaching as- 
signment.” The temporary certificate 
is to be issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction only during the bi- 
ennium 1947-49. The certificate is 
to be issued only for one year and can 
be renewed only for one year. A de- 
duction of $300 per year in State ap- 
propriation shall be made for every 
temporary certificate issued. 

8. Recommended Lists. Legislation 
was approved to elect teachers only 
from lists recommended by super- 
intendent or supervising principal. 

9. Retirement Board Members. It was 
voted that teacher membership be in- 
creased on the Retirement Board by one 
member. 

10. Local Authority to Finance New 
Buildings. It was moved that the bill 
be prepared to set up a local authority 
act with special reference to aid for the 
construction of school buildings. 

—H. E. Gayman, Secretary. 





Local Branch Committee 


Plans Workshop 


Guy N. Harriger, chairman, presided 
at the first meeting of the 1947 Com- 
mittee on Local Branches. The com- 
mittee studied the final report of the 
1946 Local Branch Leaders’ Confer- 
ences, and made plans for the Work- 
shop to be held at State College, July 
31 to August 1. 

—RAYMOND C. WEBSTER, 
Secretary 





A teacher affects eternity; he can 
never tell where his influence stops.— 
Henry Brooks Adams 
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Welfare Fund 


Receives Bequest 


A bequest of $1000 has been granted 
the Welfare Fund of the PSEA as the 
result of a legacy made in the will of 
Mary E. Mulhattan of Allegheny Coun- 
ty. In her will Miss Mulhattan be- 
queathed $1000 to the Hannah Mar- 
tin Home, Wilkinsburg, to be used to 
assist needy school teachers. Since this 
home is no longer in existence, the 
sum was awarded by orphans’ court to 
the Welfare Fund “for debilitated and 
indigent public school teachers.” 

In writing the PSEA concerning this 
money, Judge John Fremont Cox said, 
“Do you know of any charities in Penn- 
sylvania which have a purpose similar 
to that of the Hannah Martin Home? 
It is quite apparent that the testatrix 
had a great love for the services ren- 
dered to their country by the public 
school teachers, and we are charged 
with the duty of seeing that her re- 
quest is carried out.” 

The Teacher Welfare Committee 
will, after distributing the money, give 
Judge Cox a detailed statement of the 
disbursements. 





Awards for Research 


Pi Lambda Theta, National Asso- 
ciation for Women in Education, has 
announced two awards of $400 each 
to be granted on or before August 15, 
1947, for significant research studies in 
education. 

An unpublished study may be sub- 
mitted on any aspect of the professional 
problems and contributions of women, 
either in education or in some other 
field. Among others, studies of women’s 
status, professional training, respon- 
sibilities, and contributions to education 
and to society both in this country and 
abroad will be acceptable. 

Three copies of the completed re- 
search study shall be submitted to the 
Committee on Studies and Awards by 
July 1, 1947. Further information may 
be received from Bess Goodykoontz, 
Chairman, Committee on Studies and 
Awards, c/o U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Friendship is a plant of slow growth, 
and must undergo and withstand the 
shocks of adversity before it is entitled 
to the appellation—George Washing- 


ton 


Bill Exempts from 


Income Tax 


A bill to extend to all retired pub. 
lic employes, federal, state, and local, 
the same exemption of their annuities 
from federal income tax as is now ex. 
tended to those who retire under the 
Railroad Retirement Act has been in- 
troduced in Federal Congress. This 
means a deduction of $1440 from gross 
income after which the three per cent 
rule and personal exemptions will ap- 
ply. Residue if any will be subject to 
income tax. 

"The bill, introduced on February 3, 
1947, is H. R. 1613 by Bertrand W. 
Gearhart, California, and is sponsored 
by the NEA and cooperating groups of 
public employes. 

Inasmuch as the bill relates to f- 
nances it will be considered by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
Two of our Congressmen from Penn- 
sylvania are members of this commit. 
tee: Richard M. Simpson and Herman 
P. Eberharter. 

Support for the bill should manifest 
itself in two ways: 

1. Many communications in support of 
the measure should be sent to the 
two gentlemen on this committee 
from our State 

2. Communications urging support 
should go to individual Congress- 
men. 





Army Day and Army Week 


Dates: Army Day will be observed 
on Monday, April 7. And this year, 
for the first time, the War Department 
will celebrate “Army Week,”—be- 
ginning April 6 and running through 
April 12. 

PURPOSE: The purpose of Army Day 
and Army Week programs is to honor 
America’s soldiers, living and dead, 
who did so much to make peace pos- 
sible; to call attention to the new 
peacetime pattern of national defense 
which is being developed; to make 
the public aware of the Army’s assign- 
ments both at home and abroad; to ex- 
plain the need for a well-trained, effi- 
cient Army of volunteers adequate both 
in size and quality to discharge its 
designated duties as this country joins 
all United Nations in building perma- 
nent world peace; and to bring the 
people and their Army closer together 
in our national community. 

THEME: “A Strong America Is 4 
Peaceful America.” 
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ORRECT posture, and the restful comfort it pro- 
motes, are valuable teaching aids! 

That’s why American Seating Company’s Universal 
Desks are so widely preferred among leading schools 
throughout the nation. These handsome, functional 
desks encourage healthful posture and minimize harm- 
ful fatigue and eyestrain. Strong and sturdy, they with- 
stand years of rigorous service. And they make house- 
keeping easier, more economical, too! 

American Seating Company’s complete line of qual- 
ity school furniture includes Universal Better-Sight 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm Chairs; 
Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; and Bodiform 
Auditorium Chairs. The expert services of our Seating 
Engineers are free to you. Write for full details right now! 














ities 


American ENVOY Desk 
No. 362 





American BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chair 


American ENVOY Chair 
No. 36 

N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 

Market, 11th to 12th Streets Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


212 Oliver Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Exclusive distributors for 


chmevican Seating Company 
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GRADUATE 

ARTS AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS HOTEL 
ENGINEERING 


Cormell University 
~ SUMMER 1947 


SESSION 
July 1 - August 9 


Instruction by Members of these Faculties: 


EDUCATION 
AGRICULTURE 


LANGUAGES 
INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 





A Curriculum Designed for Teachers 





For the Announcement, Address: 


THE DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


In the Finger Lakes Region 




















SCIENCE TEXTS 


CARLETON- WILLIAMS: 


Physics for the New Age 


To be published in the spring of 1947, this new high 
school physics text has a different approach to 
the age in which we live. Although the fundamentals 
are completely covered, this book emphasizes the 
present-day applications and latest developments 


in the field of physics. $2.60 list 





SMITH-VANCE: 


Science for Everyday Use 


Is a complete, comprehensive, one-year general science 
textbook which may be used in either eighth or 
ninth grades. 
73] pages 


49] illustrations $2.20 list 


VANCE-MILLER , 


Biology for You 


Is a high school text which contains 731 pages, 15 
units of subject matter, 169 pages of human biology, 
44 pages on gardening, and 550 illustrations. 


$2.40 list 
f. 8. Lippincott Company 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA New York 











Legal Interest 


APPEAL OF LLEWELLYN COBLE 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 64 Filed January 24, 1947 


Facts: Mr. Coble was a teacher for 
twelve years in the schools of the Com- 
monwealth and served Metal Township 
school district as a professional em- 
ploye since the fall of 1943. Under 
date of July 23, 1946, a notice was 
sent indicating that a hearing would 
be held to determine whether or not 
Mr. Coble should be dismissed, setting 
forth a detailed statement of the 
charges. These charges included fail- 
ure to comply with instructions given 
to all teachers by the supervising prin- 
cipal requiring teachers to be at the 
school building at least thirty minutes 
before the opening of school, refusal 
to maintain discipline in the classes 
and in the school building, permitting 
pupils to smoke cigarettes in his pres- 
ence, and writing defamatory state- 
ments concerning the teachers’ credit 
union and regarding the management 
of school affairs of the district. 


Mr. Coble contended that the super- 

vising principal did not have the right 
to issue instructions to teachers per- 
taining to their time for reporting to 
work but that that was the province 
of the board of school directors; that 
he was unable to arrive at school at the 
time requested because he lived some 
fifteen miles from the building, which 
fact the directors knew when he was 
employed; that his schedule of classes 
was considerably heavier than other 
teachers and for that reason he was un- 
able to maintain proper discipline in 
the building; that an impartial hearing 
was not given because, prior to the in- 
stitution of these proceedings, he was 
requested to resign. Upon a hearing 
on the charges preferred, the profes- 
sional employe was dismissed by ac- 
tion of the board. An appeal was taken 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. i 
QUESTION: 1. Is a professional em- 
ploye subject to orders given by the 
supervising principal pertaining to the 
administration of school affairs? 
ANSWER: 1. Yes. 
QUESTION: 2. Does the fact that the 
professional employe resides a con- 
siderable distance from his place of 
work constitute an excuse for late ar- 
rival ? 
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ANSWER: 2. No. 

QUESTION: 3. Did the writing of 
defamatory statements concerning the 
administration of school affairs con- 
stitute a violation of the school laws? 
ANSWER: 3. No. 

QUESTION: 4. Does the request for 
the resignation of a teacher prevent the 
board from impartially considering 
charges concerning his dismissal ? 
ANSWER: 4. No. 

DISCUSSION: 1. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction answered in the 
negative the contention of the teacher 
that the authority to determine at what 
hours teachers shall report to duty is 
vested in the board of school directors. 
He pointed out that Section 404 of 
the School Code does vest in boards 
of school directors the authority to 
adopt rules and regulations regarding 
the management of school affairs and 
the conduct and deportment of em- 
ployes. However, it was his opinion 
that a supervising principal, charged 
with the administration of school af- 
fairs, may issue orders to teachers un- 
der his supervision in matters pertain- 
ing to their work, which would in- 
clude the right to inform teachers the 
hours at which they were expected to 
report for duty, as well as concerning 
the conduct and deportment of pupils. 
He further pointed out that Section 
1205 of the School Code, which con- 
tains the form of tenure contract, con- 
tains a provision that the professional 
employe shall “subject to the super- 
vision and authority of the properly 
authorized superintendent of schools or 
supervising principal” teach in the 
school. This provision of the tenure 
law contemplates that professional em- 
ployes shall be subject to the author- 
ity of the supervising principal. 

2. The Superintendent recognized the 
contention of the teacher that he lived 
some fifteen miles from the schoolhouse 
and that the board knew of that fact 
when they employed him. The Super- 
intendent held, however, that notwith- 
standing this fact, his place of resi- 
dence was no excuse for his late ar- 
rival. 

3. The teacher had written certain 
defamatory statements concerning the 
teachers’ credit union of the county 
and letters regarding the management 
of the school affairs of the district. The 
Superintendent held that such letters 
did not constitute a violation of the 
school laws but that they did display 
an unprofessional attitude on the part 
of the teacher. 


4. The teacher contended that since 
he was requested to resign, the board 
was thereafter not in a position to give 
an impartial and unbiased considera. 
tion to any testimony presented at the 
hearing as required by the tenure law, 
The Superintendent referred to the case 
of Spruce Hill Township School Dis- 
trict v. Bryner, 148 Pa. Superior Ct. 
549, in which case the Superior Court 
stated: 
“The making of the charges pre. 
supposes that the members of the 
board had some knowledge of the 
facts upon which the charges were 
based. Unless they had an opin. 
ion that the charges, if sustained, 
would warrant dismissal, they 
should never have been made. 
That a member of the board had 
an opinion at the time the charges 
were preferred against appellant 
would not disqualify him from 
participating in a hearing on those 
charges, or invalidate the proceed- 
ings.” 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion found that the individual charges 
of failure to properly maintain dis- 
cipline and generally to keep order in 
the school or in the classes were sus- 
tained, constituting persistent _ negli- 
gence, and upholding the action of the 
board in dismissing the teacher both 
on the facts and on the technical is- 
sues raised. 
a 

Legal Question Box 

QUESTION: Our district is con- 
templating the suspension of one 
teacher because of a decrease in pupil 
enrolment, which suspension will be- 
come effective at the end of the cur- 
rent school year. One of our teachers 
will reach age 62 at the end of the 
present school year. Must the board 
retire that teacher on age or may it 
suspend the teacher who has the least 
seniority ? 

ANSWER: Under the provisions of 
Section 1205 of the School Code, after 
July 1, 1947, boards of school direc- 
tors may terminate the services of any 
professional employe who has reached 
age 62. This provision of the School 
Code is discretionary and not manda- 
tory. The board, therefore, may te- 
tain any teacher who has reached age 
62 if it so desires. The only limita- 
tion on age, however, is the provision 
of the School Employes’ Retirement 
Act which requires the termination of 
services of any teacher who has reached 
age 70. In your case, therefore, the 
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suspension may be made on the basis 
of seniority. 

QuESTION: I have taught in the 
schools of my district for the past five 
years and have always been a teacher 
of biology. Recently the board has 
assigned me to teach chemistry. Al- 
though I am certificated to teach that 
subject, I have never taught the same. 
I do not feel that I could render the 
most efficient service as a teacher of 
that subject. Must I accept the as- 
signment as a teacher of chemistry? 

ANSWER: Under the School Code, 
boards of school directors are author- 
ized to assign teachers to any position 
in the district which the teachers are 
qualified to fill. Since you are certif- 
cated to teach chemistry, your assign- 
ment to that position is within the 
power of the board of school direc- 
tors. You may not properly refuse to 
accept the assignment, therefore, with- 
out subjecting yourself to the penalty 
of a dismissal. In Ganaposki’s Case, 
332 Pa. 550, it was held that where a 
professional employe is regularly em- 
ployed “to teach’” he may thereafter 
'be assigned such teaching duties, for 
which he is qualified, as the board may 
direct. 


Instructional Materials in Review 


A. W. Vander Meer, Assistant Professor of Education 
and 
Phillip Mannino, Technician 


NATURE OF COLOR— 

11 minutes—Color—Sound—16 mm 

Motion Picture 
Producer: Coronet Films 
Rental: Pennsylvania State College, 
$1.75 per 3 days 

Animation, demonstrations, and 
straight photography are employed to 
explain the meaning of Primary and 
Complementary Color. Colors of 
Newton’s rainbow formed with a prism 
and named. Color sensations are ex- 
plained by the absorption of certain 
wavelengths from white light. Color 
changes by addition of lights, and color 
by absorption with filters are shown. 

Nature of Color is the perfect ex- 
ample of a film subject requiring color 
photography. It is not only scienti- 
fically excellent but is beautiful as 
well. It will be found useful to ex- 
plain fundamental generalizations con- 
cerning the physical nature of color to 
students at the junior high school level 
and above. The skillful teacher may 


use it to develop an appreciation of 
color, to arouse an interest in its study, 
and to stimulate experimentation and 
laboratory work. 

Music OF INDIA— 

30 minutes—33 1/3 R.P.M. Tran- 
scription. 

Producer: Music Division, Library 
of Congress. 

Available free loan, Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, 
D. C. (25) 

This transcription consists of eight 
selections from typical Indian music, 
with introductory descriptions of the 
music itself and of instruments used. 
“Popular” and “Classical” Indian mus- 
ic are included, and the Sitar, Nagara, 
Sarod, and drums do the playing. 

This transcription is excellent for 
developing a deeper understanding of 
India and its People. To people whose 
idea of Indian music is Tommy Dor- 
sey’s rendition of ‘Song of India’ this 





—— BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY ——, 
1947 Summer School 








superintendents: 


Professional training for teachers, principals, and 








University of Pittsburgh 
6 








i 





JUNE 23-AUGUST 1 


Academic courses in subject matter fields: 
JUNE 23-AUGUST 15 
Bucknell University offers a wide variety of under- 
graduate and graduate courses. All classes this year 
meet five days a week. 


Special Features 
Air Age Education Workshop—tentatively planned for 
August 4-15 
Guidance Workshop—offering credits toward guidance 
teachers’ and counselors’ certificates 
Regional Conference on Secondary Education 
July 9-11 
Courses in: Visual Education and History needed for 
permanent certification 
Take those needed courses while spending your sum- 
mer in one-of Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots. 


e 
For complete: details, write to 


W. H. SAUVAIN 
Acting Director of Summer School 
- Bucknell University 
- LEWISBURG, PA. 


2701 Cathedral of Learning 











FOR SUMMER STUDY 














Graduate and undergraduate courses for beginning 
and advanced students in day and evening classes 


TWELVE WEEKS SEMESTER 
June 18-September 5 


FIRST SIX WEEKS SESSION 
June 18-July 25 
SECOND SIX WEEKS SESSION 
July 28-September 5 
SIX WEEKS EVENING SESSION 
June 18-July 25 


TWO POST-TWO WEEKS SESSIONS 
July 28-August 8 
August 11-22 


2 
For bulletins and information, address 


Director, Summer Sessions 
Pittsburgh 13, Penna. 








SRNL FEIN 
‘ 
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record will be a real ‘‘ear-opener.” An 
appreciation of Indian musical skill 
may be developed through listening to 
the record and studying the illustrated 
leaflet that accompanies it. 

Except for relatively sophisticated 
audiences, Music of India should be 
introduced only after the group has 
completed a considerable amount of 
previous study. Students might well 
be prepared to react favorably to In- 
dian music by an explanation of its 
basic characteristics and comparing it 
with a jazz “jam-session.” 





ue" 


Summer 








Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level, in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climate and such recreational 
advantages as organized hikes, week-end 
outings, visits to glaciers, excussions to the 
Rocky Mountain National Park, and moun- 
tain climbing. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to August 22 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English and Speech, Geogra- 
phy and Geology, History, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Latin, Library Science, Law, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology. 


Special features include: Field Courses in 
Biology and Geology at Science Lodge, the 
Mountain Laboratory; Conferences, Work- 
shops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 


2; —— = 
% ‘COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


Director of Summer Quarter, Dept. (P) 
Please send complete information. 

Mame:............. 

St. and No..... 


City and State.. pasuseen aces ceiead 
* Early Application for Admission is Advised 








This transcription is especially use- 
ful in geography and music classes at 
the secondary and college levels. 

FAR WESTERN REGION OF THE UNITED 
STATES— 

58 frames Filmstrip 

Black and White—Silent—Price 

$1.50 

Purchase source: American Council 

on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. 

This film concentrates upon scenes 
of California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Resources, industries, people, and 
cities are shown. A prepared script is 
used to explain the pictures, instead of 
titles on the individual frames. 

This filmstrip will be most useful to 
provide a rapid survey of the Pacific 
Coast region for purposes of introduc- 
tion or summary. The scenes are well 
selected and organized, and the photog- 
raphy is excellent. There is an unfor- 
tunate lack of exact place names in the 
script, but the regions and sub-regions 
are always well identified. Far West- 
ern Region will be found useful from 
the intermediate grades through col- 
lege. 





Public Health Assn. 


at Atlantic City 


The American Public Health Asso- 
ciation announces its 75th annual meet- 
ing to take place in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, October 6-10 inclusive, 1947. 
Helping the Association to celebrate its 
75th annual meeting will be the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

American School Health Association 

Association of Maternal and Child 

Health Directors 
Association of Reserve Officers of the 
U. S. Public Health Service 
Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers 
Conference of Municipal 
Health Engineers 

Conference of Professors of Preven- 

tive Medicine 

Conference of State and Provincial 

Public Health Laboratory Direc- 
tors 

Conference of State Directors of 

Health Education 
Conference of State Directors of 
Public Health Nursing 

Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 

neers 

National Committee of Health Coun- 

cil Executives 

Public Health Cancer Association 


Public 





Religious Book Week 


The fifth annual Religious Book 
Week sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews will be 
observed nationally May 4-11. The 
Religious Book list, a 36-page pam- 
phlet, listing books for adults and chil- 
dren in four sections—Jewish, Protes. 
tant, Catholic, and Goodwill—will be 
available in April; single copies can 
be secured without cost by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 6;. IN. W: 








Minners 


SHAW Finger-Paint 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayon 
PERMA Pressed Crayon 
ARTISTA Tempera Paint 
LECTURERS Chalk Crayon 
ARTISTA Water Color 
ARTISTA Powder Paint 
CLAYOLA Modeling Material 
GLOAMA Block Printing Ink 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 
Dustless Colored Chalk 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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~ 0 « Meu Books 


—In this section we announce some of the new books sent us by 
en The announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but 


ended to supply enough 

they wish to secure the books. 

Tue First FREEDOM. Morris L. Ernst. 330 
pp. Macmillan. $3 

Mr. Ernst believes that “The peace of the 

world depends on human understanding and 
human understanding depends on the free 
flow, throughout the planet, of movies, 
radio, and the printed word.” In this book 
he discusses this distribution of informa- 
tion by which we are all at times incor- 
rectly influenced. He explores first the 
philosophy of freedom on which we as a 
people have staked our all. Then he gives 
a detailed factual exposition of the trends, 
practices, and controls of press, radio, and 
movies. Finally ‘he discusses means of re- 
versing the monopoly trend and working 
away from the present cartelization of press, 
radio, and movies. The NEA lists the book 
as the most important book of 1946 and 
urges teachers to read it. 

Tue WortpD Book ENCyCcLopEDIA. Edi- 
torial Advisory Board of seven leading 
educators. J. Morris Jones, Managing 
Editor. 19 volumes. Over 10,000 pp. 
The Quarrie Corporation, Chicago 

Publication of a completely rewritten, re- 
illustrated, and reset edition of the World 

Book Encyclopedia has been announced. 

The text covers such topics as atomic en- 

ergy, radar, and jet propulsion. The policy 

of signed articles to indicate individual 
responsibility for factual accuracy is fol- 
lowed again. Staff members edited each 
article for maximum “readability.” More 
than 16,000 subjects are pictured in photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, and original draw- 

ings. Delivery commenced on Volumes A 

to F in January and final volumes will be 

ready in June. 

ABC’s oF VisuAL AIDS AND PROJECTION- 
Ist’S MANUAL. Phillip Mannino, Box 
406, State College, Pa. $1 

This manual gives the How, What, Who, 
and Where of the physical handling and 
maintenance of 16 mm films and projection 
equipment. It first gives facts concerning 

the 35 mm., the 16 mm., and the 8 mm. 

film, then discusses the types of visual aids 

equipment and their uses. It tells how to 

Prepare the classroom for visual aids usage 

and how to project the pictures and service 

the equipment. In fact it covers the entire 
field of projection. 


BEFORE WE SPELL. WE SPELL AND 
Write, Grades two and three. Lewis, 
McAndrews, and Lewis. McCormick- 


Mathers. $0.28 and $0.32 

“Before We Spell” is a_ three-in-one- 
book—a speller, a reader, and a writing 
book all under one cover. It is in manu- 
Sctipt-writing, prepared by Parker Zaner 
Bloser of the Zaner-Bloser Co. “We Spell 
and Write” is a series of spelling books 
for grades one to eight inclusive. Each 

ok contains a course of study in spelling 
and supplementary writing for a particular 
grade. 
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information to enable readers to determine whether 


GROWTH AND LEARNING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL. Albert J. Huggett 
and Cecil V. Millard. Heath. $3. 


This book was written with the idea of 














Authoritative, 


educational 


SOUND 
FILMS 


now available 


free 


to teachers 


a Already aware 


of the way visual 
education can help 
so many classroom subjects “come 
alive,” you may be quite enthusiastic 
about these 49 industry-contributed 
sound films now being distributed to 
schools free of charge. Varying in 
length from 15 to 45 minutes, about 
one-third of these 16 mm. films are in 
color, and illustrated teaching guides 
accompany many. 


YOU WILL FIND included in 

the listings such generally 
interesting subjects as The Gift of Green, 
presented by the New York Botanical 
Garden to show “how the green plant 
holds the key to all life on earth;’’and 
Time—the Servant of Man, setting forth 
Man’s effort to measure time through- 
out the ages. Many of these hand- 
somely produced films might be equally 


WEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Potente 
Sree. 


suited for P.-T. A. meetings and all- 
school assemblies—travelogues of India 
and Africa made by the Denis-Roose- 


velt Expeditions, for instance. 


IF FURTHER INTERESTED in these free, 
16 mm. educational sound films, simply 
write to Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20,N. Y.Ask for the illustrated 
index and guide to these films. 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chew- 
ing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful 
to them. 


AB-122 





WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


is your standard of quality 


for complete chewing satisfaction 
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bringing to the elementary school teacher a 
better understanding of the child, a knowl- 
edge of late research dealing with elemen- 
tary curricula, and a review of current 
methods of securing effective reactions be- 
tween child and curriculum. Illustrations 
are abundant. Included are halftones of 
children engaged in profitable activities, 
fourteen samples of new types of report 
cards, and numerous charts clarifying vital 
fact. . A bibliography of Selected Refer- 
ences is at the end of each chapter. 


ELEMENTS OF SOIL CONSERVATION. Hugh 
Hammond Bennett. 416 pp. Illus. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $3.20. 

A presentation of the problems of soil 
erosion and soil exhaustion, and_ tested 


methods of solving these problems through 
modern soil conservation techniques. Tech- 
nical information and data are presented in 
easy-to-understand language. Questions pro- 
viding material for classroom discussion fol- 
low each chapter, and the book contains a 
list of correlated visual aids—motion pic- 


tures and film strips. 
———__>——————_ 


Books Received 


Barnes & Noble, Inc., 5th Ave. at 18th St., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 
PaRTy GAMES FOR ALL. 
Mitchell. $0.75 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR ALL. Duane Feathers- 
tonhaugh. $0.75 


Mason and 





PLAN YOUR 











@ Here’s good advice for all who want a 











College Entrance Book Co., 104 Fifth Ave, 
New York 11, N. Y.: 
OLIveR Twist. Charles Dickens. Adapted 
by Mabel Dodge Holmes, Kensington 
H. S., Philadelphia. $1:15 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston 16, Mass.: 


LECTURAS IBEROAMERICANAS. A Spanish 
reader for beginners. Goggio and 
Tayler. $1.60 


L’HOMME Qu! DorMiT CENT ANS. Otto 
F. Bond, editor. $0.44 
LigBE AUF DEN DRITTEN BLICK. Robert 


A. Baker. $0.56 

PERIQUILLO. Edited by Luis Leal. Span- 
ish Reader. $0.44 

PHysik. von Baravalle. $0.48 


RuEpo ANTILLANO. A Caribbean con. 
versational reader. James O. Swain. 
$1.60 


SEMIMICRO LABORATORY EXERCISES FOR 
HicGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY. Fred T,. 
Weisbruch. $1.48 

SPOKEN GERMAN FOR STUDENTS AND 


TRAVELERS. Kany and Melz. $1.28 
Two SHortT Stories. (Russian) A. §, 
Pushkin. $0.48 


Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22 St, 
New York 10, N. Y.: 
YouR COMMUNITY. Third 
Joanna C. Colcord. $1.50 
]. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia: 
BioLoGy FOR You. B. B. Vance and 


edition. 


DF. Milter, “$2:28 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES. Julia C. Foster, 
$0.88 


SCIENCE FOR EvERYDAY USE. V. C. Smith 


and B. B. Vance. $2.20 
Silver Burdett Co. 45 E. 17 St. New 
Yorr 3, Ni Yc 
Over HILL AND PLAIN, $1.28. WITH 


New FRIENDS, $1.20. Nila B. Smith. 


Second Semester Books 
Stanford University Press, 
versity, Calif.: 
WoORKBOOK FOR HEALTH. 
Byrd. $1 


Stanford Uni- 


Oliver E. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 

LAYMEN HELP PLAN THE CURRICULUM. 
Helen F. Storen. Assn. for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 


ao $1 
LeT’s TEACH Drivinc. An Administra- 
tive Guidebook. Commission on Safe- 
ty Education. $0.50 
PROCEEDINGS, WORLD CONFERENCE OF 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION, Endicott, 
N.Y. $0:50 
These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201— 
16 St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


relaxing, carefree vacation: First, plan to 
leave as soon as possible after school closes, , 
to be sure of less-crowded transportation, and first choice of reservations at 
hotels or resorts. © Second, GO GREYHOUND! For only Greyhound serves 
all the 48 States, reaching up into Canada, down to Mexico. Its modern motor 
coaches go direct to the most desirable of vacation spots. @ A Greyhound 
ticket always means a saving. Coaches are unusually comfortable—schedules 
most frequent, and conveniently timed. 


GREYHOUND 


Nites | 











U. S. Government 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Summaries of recommenda- 
tions for action. $0.30 

PracticaL Nursinc. An analysis of the 


FULL-COLOR PICTURE MAP OF AMERICA— FREE 
This coupon will bring you a fascinating Picture Map of America, lithographed 
in full colors, unfolding to 18 x 24 inches in size. Mail it to GREYHOUND 
HIGHWAY TOURS, DEPT. ST 47, ROOM 2600, BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS. 





ie practical nurse occupation with sug- 
gestions for the organization of train- 
Address ing programs. U. S. Office of Educa- 





tion. 





St 47 $0.55 





City and State. 
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oo TEXTBOOKS 

Nsington a 

us Ave, 

Spanish a 

jo ad are Essential Tools 

NS. Otto 4 

a of Education 

l. Span- — e e & 

= The First duty of a Good Craftsman 
Swain. is the care of his tools 

Fred T 

a The books in your schools deserve the same 

YAS. thoughtful care. 

22 Ski 

aa Old and obsolete books should be discarded. 

nce and The modern or standard textbooks should be 
Foster, protected by the specially designed 

C. Smith 

- }) HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
WITH 

. Smith. 

: which are noted for their durability and 
‘oS resistance to daily handling and desk 
iver E. friction. 
lets They are waterproof and weatherproof. 
tion | 
CULM Their hard, smooth surface repels mois- 
ona ture and provides the maximum sanitary 
= protection against dirt and infection. 
yn Safe- 
ce Their strength and durability reduce replace- 
eee ment costs by increasing the life of the books 
‘D0 from one to three years. 
pu 1! Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
; of the Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
: ee 
~ Educa- 

Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Summer Sessions 
FOR TEACHERS 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions ... making 
the regular University facilities available 
to teachers, school principals and super- 
intendents. If you require courses for cer- 
tification, or if you are a candidate for a 
degree, you will find that the Temple Sum- 
mer Sessions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 
vantages, the University—and the city of 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 
cultural and recreational opportunities. 
You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phila- 
delphia. 

* Regular Sessions, June 30 to Aug. 8 e 

Post Sessions, Aug. 11 to Sept. 19 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Write for the booklet which describes the many 
advantages of the Temple Summer Sessions for 
1947. Address Office of the Registrar, Broad & 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


TUT TSSCO OU OUUUUUUOUUOUUUUUU 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, from every field 
of human activity. Alpha- © 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb & 
index. 






































Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 








UNIVERSITY OF 





ERMONT 


Summer Session—July 7-August 
15. Graduate and undergraduate 
study. Courses for superintend- 
ents, principals and _ teachers. 
Agriculture, Art, Commercial 
Subjects, English, Health Edu- 
cation, History, Home Economics 










Education, Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Philosophy, Political 
Science, Psychology, Science, 


Speech and Drama, Pre- 
<A Aviation teaching. Enter- 
tainment and Recrea- 

| tional Programs. Write— 
— 


all Director, Summer Session, 
=— Burlington, Vermont 
On-Lake-Champlain 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED 
Nations. Report by the President to 
Congress for the Year 1946 

UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR UNESCO. Report of the first 
meeting, September, 1946 

These publications may be ordered from 

the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

Miscellaneous 


CURRENT TRENDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 
H. J. Brumbaugh. Economic Epuca- 
TION AND THE WORK OF THE WORLD. 
G. Rowland Collins. Pennsylvania 
Assn. of Colleges and Universities, 
222 N. 3 St., Harrisburg 

EDUCATION MAKES OuR FREEDOM MORE 
SECURE. American Seating Co., Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. 

HIROSHIMA by John Hersey, reprinted 
from The New Yorker. National Com- 
mittee on Atomic Information, 1749 
L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

KEEP Our Press FREE! Robert E. Cush- 
man. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 E. 38 St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.10 

LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO PsyCHO- 
Motor DEVELOPMENT. Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa. 


MEETING THE EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN 
OHIO. Report of the Third Miami 
Workshop, Athens, Ohio. $0.50 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE FouRTH ANNUAL 
VisuAL EDUCATION INSTITUTE. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORLD CONGRESS 
ON ArmR AGE EpuCATION. Air-Age 
Education Research, 80 E. 42 St., New 
York. 17, NY. $1 

PROGRAM OF INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN SAN Dreco. Pacific Coast Council 
on Intercultural Education, 262 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles 
15, Calif. 

RHEUMATIC FEveR. Herbert 
WaR AND HuMAN Nature. S. M. 
Duvall. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38 St., New York 18, N. Y. $0.10 
each 


WHAT DO You KNow AsouT BLIND- 
NESS? Herbert Yahraes. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 124, 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.10. 

WoRLD OF THE GREAT PoweERs. Max 
Lerner and George Fielding Eliot. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38 St, 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.25. 


———- 


Yahraes. 


No historical period is wholly uni- 
fied in thought, notwithstanding our 
historians; always there occur diver- 
gences—traditional or progressive, 
sometimes so antagonistic that they 
end in revolution. Today we live in 
a time violent with many tensions and 
discords and confusions, partly the 
aftermath of the anguish and terror let 
loose by the war, partly the fear caused 
by scientific experiments beyond our 
common understanding.—BELLE Boas, 
Baltimore Museum of Art. 


Travel 

We question the theory that travel 
in itself will result in a better under. 
standing among nations. We are too 
familiar with the misunderstanding 
that many travelers are creating in the 
countries visited. Those of us who 
have intimately known nationals (who 
are willing to speak frankly) in such 
countries as Mexico know that travel 
may produce as much illwill as good. 
will. The greater the difference in cul. 
ture, standards of living, mores and 
traditions between the country visited 
and the country of the visitor, the 
greater will be the probability that the 
visit will result in illwill. Goodwill 
certainly does not result from observ- 
ing scenes, and people, especially if 
the observer is not prepared to under. 
stand them. To expect some type of 
international understanding to result 
from travel when the traveler does not 
understand what he observes is ex- 
pecting a little too much from good 
intentions—PAUL H. KINSEL, Direc. 
tor, Division of Travel Service, NEA. 








wowenwnmnare quite flexible in 
their use. 


They can be started at the 
beginning of the school year, 
a few weeks after the start- 
4ng of school, the middle of 
the school year, or even in 
an intensive review near the 
end of the school year. 


Write for catalogue. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLAHOMA 


iain niall 














HOME STUDY 


OR 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 
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A report from J. H. Shields, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Superior Coach 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. 





You school officials and teachers 
have an immediate, day-to-day con- 
tact with the problem of pupil trans- 
portation—a particular interest 
which is shared perhaps by no other 
group. 

Here is a fact which may surprise 
you — thousands of schools are go- 
ing without needed new school bus 
equipment today because of outdated 
methods of purchasing buses, and it 
is entirely possible — although prog- 
ress toward more efficient purchasing 
was made in many states before the 
war—that the situation will get 
worse instead of better, unless con- 
certed action is taken. 

In other words, although school 
bus safety is a source of national 
pride, and although modern school 
transportation comprises a vast net- 
work of routes serving nearly 5,000,- 
000 school children through the na- 
tion every day, school bus buying 
methods, in many localities, are as 
antiquated as the makeshift vehicles 
of 30 years ago. That is, during the 


short summer season, there comes, 


all over the country, a tremendous 
pell-mell rush to place school bus or- 
ders for delivery at the beginning of 
the school year. This is not a good 
thing. 

It is not good for your school, and 
for thousands of other schools need- 
ing new buses. Buying decisions are 


a 


YOU CAN HELP 


with This Nation-wide Problem of Economics 











necessarily hurried; requirements, 
sizes and specifications cannot be 
properly studied. In short, purchases 
are too often made on a hit-or-miss 
basis, without the careful consider- 
ation and analysis which should be 
devoted to this vitally important 
problem. And this is simply because 
the school must “get in under the 
wire” with an approved order. 

“Condensed” summer buying is 
not good for the school bus manu- 
facturer, either, and therefore again 
not good for your school, as we shall 
see. Here is what happens: 

It takes many skilled workers to 
build a modern, safe school bus, the 
manufacture of which has become a 
vast and important industry, employ- 
ing thousands and using specialized, 
scientific methods and techniques. 
These workers are entitled to year- 
’round employment. Under spas- 
modic bus buying conditions, they 
cannot get full employment in the 
school bus industry, because produc- 
tion, in attempting to adjust itself 
to demand, also becomes spasmodic. 

This means a feverish production 
race for short periods, then much 
curtailment and idleness for long 
periods. It means a continual cycle 
of losing good workers to other in- 
dustries, and hiring and training new 
men to replace them. Obviously, this 
is as unjust as it is inefficient and eco- 
nomically unsound. Actually, as long 
as these restricted buying schedules 
— governed usually by state budgets 
— continue to exist, practical pro- 
duction schedules are virtually im- 
possible for the school bus manufac- 
turer. Delivery delays are inevitable 
and everyone — bus purchaser, bus 
manufacturer, worker — is penalized 
needlessly. 


What’s the answer? Obviously a 
common sense program of all-year 
buying, so that when your school 
needs a bus, or anticipates the need 
for one, it can be approved and pur- 
chased, whatever the time of year. 
Proper analysis of needs and wise 
selection of the bus to meet them 
take time. You and others responsible 
for bus purchases, should be given 
that necessary time, and you should 
be given the opportunity to select ve- 
hicles in keeping with the needs of 
your locality. A fine school system, 
in which the whole community takes 
pride, deserves bus equipment which 
reflects that pride. 

As stated above, in some states, 
steps have been and are being taken 
now to maintain all-year buying. But 
there is still much to be done, and 
you can help. You should help be- 
cause you are interested in the main- 
tenance and further improvement of 
the splendid safety and efficiency rec- 
ord of present-day school transporta- 
tion. 

So “talk it up” among the other 
officials and teachers in your school. 
See that the subject is brought up at 
board meetings and conventions. Sat- 
isfy yourself as to the facts. (Leading 
educators have thoroughly and im- 
partially researched this problem — 
they have statistics to support the 
wisdom of all-year buying.) Finally, 
help see to it that your state legisla- 
ture knows the full facts. 

If you have any questions, or want 
further sources of information, I 
shall be glad to have you write me 
personally. 





This Message Sponsored by SUPERIOR...The Coach That’s First in the Field 


APRIL, 1947 
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ELLEN M. Geyer of the Depart- 
ment of English of the University of 
Pittsburgh, is a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee of Scholas- 


Notes aud News 


tic Writing Awards. This committee 
will pass on the Writing Awards policy 
of Scholastic Magazines, consider sug- 
gested changes in rules, expansion of 
classifications, and help tailor the pro- 
gram to the needs of the classroom 
teacher. 

LARUE C. DErR is the new super- 
vising principal in the Highspire 











others. First 3 weeks. 4 points. 


Education. 
F. MYERS and Consultants. 
Consultants. Second 3 weeks. 


degree may be taken at Chautauqua 


Business Education. 


Summer 


Symphony Concerts, Opera 


Chautauqua Institution 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
at CHAUTAUQUA 


July 7 to August 15, 1947 


GRADUATE WORKSHOPS: 

Applicable toward Master of Arts, Doctor of Education and 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees at New York University 
WORKSHOP IN PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF PUBLICITY—BENJAMIN 
FINE, Education Editor, New York Times. 
WORKSHOP IN HUMAN RELATIONS—WHIT BROGAN, ALONZO F. MYERS, 


In cooperation with Bureau of Intercultural 


WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION—ALONZO 


Second 3 weeks. 


MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP—LEAH THORPE, ALBERT A. RENNA, 
LUTHER GOODHART. Second 3 weeks. 


WORKSHOP IN TECHNIQUES IN FUND RAISING—BERNARD TAYLOR and } 
4 points. 


A maximum of 20 points out of the total of 34 points required for Master's 
provided all remaining points are com- 
pleted at New York University in New York City. | 


UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE COURSES IN: 


Education, Student Teaching, Sociology, Guidance, Social Studies, Writers’ Con- 
ference, Dramatics, Art, Arts and Crafts, Music Education, Physical Education, 


Courses well integrated with the rich cultural and recreational pro 


gram of the Chautauqua Institution— 
Choral Groups, Theatre, Lectures. 


Dormitory Accommodations—$5.00 and $6.00 a 
University Club, Recreation Field and Beach for Summer. School Students. 


ALONZO F. MYERS, Coordinator 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Summer School at Chautauqua 


For Catalog, Dormitory Reservation, Information about living accommo- | 
dations for families, and other information, write to 


MRS. ELSIE HARTZELL 


Registrar of Summer Schools 


First 3 weeks. 4 points. 


4 points. 


4 points. 


week. Inexpensive meals, 


Chautauqua, New York 
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schools. He comes to Highspire from 
the supervising principalship of Beaver 
Township consolidated schools, Co. 
lumbia County. 

ALLENTOWN school district, Fred 
W. Hosler, superintendent, issued two 
attractive leaflets recently. Adult Edu. 
cation for Allentown Citizens lists vo- 
cational technical, academic and com- 
mercial, and home making subjects 
which are free public educational 
classes. The other leaflet is on Op. 
portunities in the Allentown Public 
Schools for Returned Servicemen. 

Lewis N. SNYDER, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Sellersville-Perkasie schools, 
received the degree of Doctor of Edu- 
cation by Temple University at the 
combined ceremonies in connection with 
Founder’s Day and midyear graduation 
on March 15. Dr. Snyder, who is a 
member of the PSEA legislative com- 
mittee, wrote his dissertation on ‘The 
Fiscal Status of Joint High Schools in 
Pennsylvania under Act 403.” 

Mrs. EMILy OLIVER, a teacher of 
geography in the Junior High School 
of the Tamaqua borough for the past 
forty-one years, retired at the close of 
the last school term in June. She was 
presented gifts from the student body 
of the Junior High School at an as- 
sembly on the closing day and also at 
a later date from the Tamaqua Teach- 
ers Association. 

THE RESIGNATION of A. G. Breiden- 
stine, dean of Hershey Junior College 
since the founding of the college in 


‘1938, has been submitted to the Derry 


Township board of education. The 
resignation becomes effective June 15, 
at which time Dr. Breidenstine will 
assume his new duties as dean of stu- 
dents at Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster. 

J. FRANK Dame, acting director of 
the Department of Business Education, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, has 
been named editor of the Journal of the 
United Business Education Association. 
The Association is a Department of the 
National Education Association and 
plans to make its journal a full-fledged 
business education magazine covering 
all phases of the field. The first issue 
of the Journal should reach members of 
the organization during the month of 
March. 
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VERNON A. REPLOGLE, Phoenixville, 
js continuing his teaching career in the 
Information and Education Section of 
Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger’s 
Fighth Army. He is teaching college 
algebra, trigonometry, high school al- 
gebra, plane and solid geometry in the 
Sendai Army School, located at the 
Sendai Technical College, in the city of 
Sendai on the island of Honshu. 

E, B. GERNERT, principal of Abing- 
ton Senior High School, was a guest 
at a reception and dinner at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
January 23, by Vassar Alumnae of 
Philadelphia, in honor of the new 
president, Sarah Gibson Blanding. Miss 
Blanding was recently chosen as the 
first woman president of Vassar. Presi- 
dents of eight Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey colleges attended the dinner, in 
addition to local alumnae and educators. 


AT THE REQUEST of Charles S. Wil- 
son, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, D. E. Krueger, head of com- 
mercial subjects at Abington Senior 
High School, has released for national 
consideration a form which he has de- 
veloped for use in the inspection of 
ptivate business schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Krueger is state inspector of 
such schools which include many carry- 
ing a large enrolment of ex-Gl’s. 


CLAYTON H. HINKEL, Easton, has 
been named to teach commercial sub- 
jects in the Department of Business 
Education at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg. The new faculty 
member is a native of Easton, attended 
the public schools in that city and 
gtaduated from Bloomsburg in 1940. 


FoR PLANS on how to form an Audu- 
bon Junior Club in your school or 
community and on how to help the 
boys and girls have fun exploring their 
own neighborhood and make discover- 
ies about the plants and animals living 
there, write National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 
N. Y. 

THE INSTITUTE OF MENTAL Meas- 
urements of Rutgers, in compiling the 
Third Mental Measurements Yearbook, 
has invited President Harvey A. An- 
druss of the State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, to review tests in the 
fields of bookkeeping, accounting, and 
clerical practice. This yearbook is the 
most complete list of testing materials 
with critical evaluations now being pub- 
lished, and is edited by Oscar K. Buros. 


APRIL, 1947 


SCHUYLKILL HAVEN Local Unit of 
the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 
and Teachers has enrolled for the cur- 
rent school year 2202 members. This 
again constitutes the largest member- 
ship of any local unit in the State and 
is a gain of almost 200 over the mem- 
bership of the previous school year. 
Charles D. Deibler, school district 
treasurer, is president of the unit. 

NATIONAL Boys AND GIRLS WEEK 
will be observed in nearly every com- 


munity in the United States from 
April 26 to May 3, 1947. The cele- 
bration will mark the 27th annual ob- 
servance of this important youth event. 

Information about Boys and Girls 
Week, and helpful suggestions for 
carrying out the program of the week, 
including a poster and a Manual of 
Suggestions, may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and 
Girls. Week Committee, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 








it may be... 


mounting rapidly. 


Pennsylvania Group Office 





that YOU and your teachers’ organization 
are missing something 


All over the country, in business of all types and in the 
professions, the interest in group insurance and the amount 


of group insurance in effect is at an all time high—and 


As a teacher, YOU are in a favorable position since Wash- 
ington National has devoted almost a quarter of a century 
perfecting special group plans for your specific needs. 
Benefits are provided for sickness, accidents, hospitalization, 


surgery and other important items. 


These special Washington National plans are most often 
more flexible, more complete—and LESS COSTLY than can 
be obtained for any other group. 


Washington National plans are on duty 24 hours a day in 
all sections of the country—stepping in to reduce financial 
loss from disability and providing peace of mind which 


often hastens recovery from illness or accident. 


Let us show yau how they can help 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


Chicago 
409 Investment Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 22 
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the forces shaping contemporary cultures. 
General Consultant. 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS (Lansing, Chase, 
Nevins ). 


and developed the Western Hemisphere. In press. 


BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 
Saunders, Nevins). Man’s history from earliest times 
to the discovery of America. 


AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM (Hartman, Ball, 
Nevins). 


early period of discovery to the present times. 





A basal history series for Grades 6, 7, and 8 to give pupils 
a clear picture of the past and a lasting appreciation of 


Allan Nevins, 


The story of the people who discovered 


(Hartman, 


Story of American development from the 


Also Teacher’s Guides and Pupil’s Practice Books 


D. C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York City 14 














Upton 
Fuller 








Motivating interest by setting teaching exercises and 
problems in situations that are common experiences for 
children everywhere, this series for grades three through 
eight is adjustable to all conditions of environment, 
of method, and of mental ability. Each text distributes 
the development of its major topics over the entire year 
in carefully graded steps at progressively higher levels. 


American Book Company 


88 Lexington Avenue 


Arithmetic 


Number relationships give pupils a definite 
means of learning number facts and arithmet- 
ical processes. Maintaining and testing each 
concept throughout the grade in which it is 
taught, this is a complete teaching program. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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AN ALUMNUS of Bucknell Uni- 
versity offered one million dollars for 
endowment to the University’s board 
of trustees at the semi-annual meeting 
of the board recently. President Her. 
bert L. Spencer, who accepted the offer 
on behalf of the trustees, said it js 
the largest single gift in the history 
of the university. The alumnus, who 
stipulated that his name should not be 
revealed, desires his gift to stimulate 
other gifts to Bucknell’s endowment 
and stated that he would make pay. 
ments to the University in installments 
of $25,000 for each $100,000 which 
other friends would contribute. 

President Spencer also reported the 
receipt of other gifts, totalling $339, 
000, given to the University and its 
Junior College at Wilkes-Barre during 
the year. 

PAN AMERICAN WEEK will be cele. 
brated April 13 to 19 and Pan Amer- 
ican Day on April 14. The slogan for 
the day is ‘Cooperation—Keynote of 
the Americas.” Material to be used by 
schools in the observance of the day 
and week may be obtained from the 
Pan American Union, Office of the 
Counselor, Washington 6, D. C. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL Secondary 
School-Library Institute opened at 
Marywood College under sponsorship 
of the Department of Librarianship on 
February 21 for a two-day meeting. 
Over 175 persons were in attendance 
for the conferences, held to enable li- 
brarians and teachers to exchange ideas 
on mutual cooperation. Films, film- 
strips, recordings, transcriptions, and 
such audiovisual aids to teaching occu- 
pied the spotlight during most of the 
sessions, with the traditional book rele- 
gated to second place in this meeting of 
librarians and teachers. The use, op- 
eration, place in the curriculum, and 
advantages of such aids were discussed, 
and delegates generally agreed that the 
library—once the stronghold of the 
printed word—may to advantage house 
information and materials in a visual 
education program. 

UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBURGH vill 
again offer a special course for advisers 
to high school publication staffs dur- 
ing the first six weeks of the summer 
session. The course, Secondary Edu- 
cation 107, will be offered from June 
18 to July 27 and will be taught by 
Professor Robert X. Graham.  Edi- 
torial, mechanical, art, engraving, edit- 
ing, staff, and advertising and financial 
problems connected with high school 
yearbooks, newspapers, magazines, and 


handbooks will be covered. 
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KITTANNING was host to the Central- 
Western district chorus members on 
January 23, 24, and 25. Over two 
hundred students were entertained. 
Twenty-four schools were represented 
from Armstrong, Bedford, Cambria, 
Indiana, Jefferson, and Somerset Coun- 
ties. Arthur L. Walter is the music 
director at Kittanning. He was as- 
sisted by Ruth Flaherty, music in- 
structor in the junior high school. 

THE EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
will hold its 35th annual convention 
in Philadelphia at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, April 10, 11, 12, 1947. 
Proceedings will be directed to a re- 
evaluation of the place and function 
of the arts in a democratic society. 
The general theme, Art Education in 
a Free Society, is broken down to point 
up for each day one of three major 
considerations: 1. The Place and Func- 
tion of the Arts in General Educa- 
tion, 2. The Responsibility of Art 
Education in the Advancement of Na- 
tional Culture, 3. The Responsibility 
of Art Education in the Development 
of the Individual. For additional in- 
formation concerning the Eastern Arts 
Association convention, correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. Lillian D. 
Sweigart, Secretary, The Eastern Arts 
Association, State Teachers College, 


Kutztown. 
ies agen 


Community Closeness 


One aspect of the county super- 
intendent’s responsibility for broad 
educational leadership deserves special 
attention. Perhaps no trend in Amer- 
ican education is more significant than 
the emerging rediscovery on the part 
of educators of the stake of the public 
in its schools. We now see that, in 
our efforts to professionalize and regu- 
late education, we have somehow lost 
that closeness to the people which was 
a significant characteristic of the early 
American public school. We realize 
that, in losing this relationship, we 
have lost something vital which must 
be regained. It must be regained, 
though, on a different level. Except 
in scattered areas where the neigh- 
borhood continues to be the vital unit 
of association, people are now asso- 
cating on a community basis and 
through organizations which frequently 
extend beyond the local community. 
We must seek and develop means of 
relating the school and its public on 
these new levels.—Lotis M. CLARK, 


Assistant Director of Rural Service, 
NEA. 
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He’s still small-fry. He’ll do bet- 
ter, too, with a reference work 
specifically designed for him — 
Britannica Junior. 

Britannica Junior’s vocabulary 
is carefully planned so that it can 
be understood by students at the 
elementary school level. ‘The same 
careful planning dictates sentence 
structure, subject matter and range 
of information. Colorful how-to- 
do-it and action illustrations create 
interest, whet the appetite for 
learning. 

More than 200 eminent teach- 
ers are numbered among its skilled 
contributors. And a ready-refer- 
ence volume develops the index 
habit — helps students find the 
right information in less time. 

Discover today how Britannica 
Junior can assist you in and after 
school. For further information 
about any of the members of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Family 
of publications, write Educational 
Department 171-p, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois, and indicate 
whether you are interested for 
school or personal use. 





READY FOR YOU NOW— 
These Esteemed Teaching Aids 
THE 1947 BOOK OF THE YEAR—a concise, authoritative 


record of post-war 1946 in a single 896-page volume. 
1217 articles. 526 eminent contributors. 

WORLD ATLAS— in one 592-page volume. More than 
300 maps in full color including airline distances, 
world spheres of influence, a time zone chart. Com- 
plete index. 
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- Guardian 
Angel’ 

for your 
Travel Funds 


ff 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS! 


Loose cash is dangerous and old fashioned. So, if you're 

going anywhere—to Canada, Colombia, or just the next county, 
a neat little wallet of NCB Travelers Checks 

in your handbag will be your modern guardian angel. 


They can be turned into cash anywhere, any time of the day, 
any day of the year. They are readily spendable throughout 

the world, because they bear the name and prestige of America’s 
greatest World-Wide Bank. 


They are simplicity itself. You sign (*) the checks when 

you buy them... this makes them your personal, individual money. 
You countersign (**) them when you wish to spend them. 
Meanwhile, your dollars are safe and you get a prompt refund 

if your NCB Travelers Checks are lost or stolen. 


Denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100... cost only 75¢ per $100. 


buy them at your bank or travel agency. 


4 aX A 
axa : ww BAN Kor ray 




















NCB travelers checks... safe, spendable everywhere! 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Necrology 


NorMAN' HAvLicHEK of Smock 
died December 23, 1946. 

CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, who fe. 
tired as president of Lehigh University 
in 1944, died in Madison, Wisconsin, 
on February 20. 

JENNIE Morais, a retired teacher in 
the Reading schools, died February 6, 
Miss Morris was supervisor of the 
speech department for a number of 
vears before her retirement. 

LauRA M. NortTHupP, wife of as 
sistant superintendent of schools of 
Lackawanna County, Robert M. North. 
up, died suddenly of a cardiac attack 
at her home in Dalton on February 4. 
She had taught for a period of 27 
years, 2 years in Malone, N. Y., 6 years 
in Dalton, and for the past 19 years 
in Abington Independent district, 
Waverly, where she was assistant prin- 
cipal. 

ALBERTA SCHILLINGER, a life mem- 
ber of the PSEA, died October 1, 1946, 
after a short illness. At the time of 
her retirement the preceding June, she 
was an elementary principal in the 
Munhall public schools. 

EMMA DICKEY, teacher in the Green- 
ville High School, died July 28, 1946. 
Miss Dickey began her teaching career 
in East Fallowfield Township, Craw- 
ford County. In 1913 she came to 
Greenville as a teacher of English and 
Latin, but in recent years confined her 
activities at Penn High School to the 
Latin Department. 

BEULAH M. SmiTH, former teacher 
of Greenville, died November 17, 1946. 
Following an active teaching career in 
the Greenville public schools, she was 
at the time of her retirement, a teacher 
of English in Penn High School. Miss 
Smith was recognized throughout Mer- 
cer County for outstanding work in the 
field of English. 

JAMES SHANK, teacher and former 
coach of athletics in the Ashley High 
School, died on January 24 from a heart 
attack. Mr. Shank had served the 
Ashley schools since 1927. 

GEORGE ALBERT, a _ teacher of 
German in the Munhall schools, died 
on October 4. Mr. Walbert planned 
to retire at the close of the present 
school term after forty-six years of 
service in the schools of Pennsylvania. 

Bess M. CADWALLDER, a retired 
school teacher, died February 17 at her 
home in Wellsville after an illness of 
18 months. She was 70 years old. 
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PLANNED 
VACATION TOURS 






Travel Trailways...Thrill to a Perfect 
Low-Cost Vacation. Enjoy America at 
“Scenery Level” 


National Parks, West—East ¢ Ozarks 
California « Gulf Coast « New York 
Rocky Mountain Playgrounds* Texas 
Historic Southeast « Southwest 
Washington, D.C. * Mexico « Florida 
New England « Pacific Northwest 


NATIONAL 


Trailways Pleasure-Planned Tours 
include transportation, fine hotels ‘ 
and de luxe sight-seeing. Start any day you like 
—follow a regular = ‘| or i - 
overs to suit you. Trav yourself or wi 

your own email g up. ‘There's no better way of 
seeing America. Mail coupon for completedetails. 


FUN... ADVENTURE... ROMANCE! 


Exciting days,romantic nights, watching 
America’s spectacular beauty ... her mountains, 
beaches and famous cities, while enjoying the 
friendly atmosphere and comfortable accommo- 
dations a a big Trailways luxury liner. For 
good times, good friends and d memories, 
take a Pleasure-Planned Tour. It’s low cost... 
easy on the budget . .. shows you more. . . takes 
you farther .. . gives you extra spending money. 
MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS Bus SYSTEM 
Dept.S, 185 .N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me free tour folder as checked: 
Gulf Coast—t] Californiaf] Floridal] 
Southwest] Mexicot] Southeast 
Historic East] National Parks[] 


Name. 





Address 








City. State. 
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JoHN H. KEITH, 58, teacher of the 
seventh and eighth grades of the Kistler 
consolidated school, Wayne Township, 
Mifflin County, died of a heart attack 
at his home in Newton Hamilton, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

ELLA May Lear, who taught in the 
Liberty school building at Ambridge, 
died February 15. 
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If you want to be miserable, think 
much about yourself, about what you 
like, what you want, what respect 
people ought to pay to you, and what 
people think of you.—Kingsley 

eee 

Every school, college, university, every 
library, community building, and hall 
must become a center of the education 
of Americans of all ages in that com- 
mon tradition and those common ideas 
and ideals upon which a world com- 
munity must rest.—Robert M. Hutchins 
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Here’s the income protecting 
certificate you have been wanting. 
“House-pitalization” safeguards 
your savings before—during—and 
after hospitalization. Remember, 
too, that TPU benefits are paid re- 
gardless of any compensation or 
hospitalization plan you now 
carry. TPU is the only organiza- 
tion of its kind permitting 
members to retain same certificate 
after they stop teaching. 


COMPLETE INFORMATION on 
*‘House-pitalization” will be sent 
with no obligations. Mail this 
coupon, now—don’t delay—do 
it today! 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
116 N. Prince Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me information about 
the ““House-pitalization” Certificate. 
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Send information for 
TEACHER [_] NON-TEACHER [ | 


Non-teachers are offered similar protection 
by CCBA under same management as TPU 
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NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION of EACHER'S 


Nation-wide Assistance Administrators 





A national organization for the standardization and improvement of 
teacher placement procedure in the interests of education. School execu- 
tives and class room teachers are invited to write to members of the as- 


sociation when in need of the highest type of teacher placement service. 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles Street Baltimore-1, Maryland 
For twenty-two years we have rendered reliable service to both teachers and 
school employers. Our placements are made in schools and colleges throughout 
the East and South. This year offers outstanding opportunities for advancement. 
Write, telling about yourself 


MUlberry 6850 William K. Yocum, Manager 





M. A. Bryant 


Teachers Bureau ore Bnant 


B RYA Re 711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. W. D. Greulich 


Member—N. A. T. A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 


WRITE—PHONE—VISIT—OUR SERVICE OFFERS A REAL FUTURE 
We have many excellent positions, professionally and financially, listed by 
COLLEGES, SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


C. H. Gordinier, Manager - 202 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


. . Constant calls for teachers in elementary, secondary, and college fields . . Vacancies already 

listed with us for next year in the Harrisburg area for teachers of elementary subjects with college 

degree . . Take advantage of the continued teacher shortage . . Get in line for promotion 
. Over thirty years in this same location. 


WE ADVISE EARLY REGISTRATION .. 





Bell Phone 3-5797 





Teachers Needed—All Kinds. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves! 
You should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you expert 
guidance. Write to us immediately. . 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to the Penn Educational Bureau 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


67th Year 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. e« PITTSBURGH e Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Teachers now needed for permanent positions in all fields. Our experience as a former teacher, 
principal and superintendent and as a present counsellor and placement 
director at your service for advancement 


Atlantic 5398 John B. Ritter, Manager 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 


. 
GENCIES 























THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
632-33 Witherspoon[Bidg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools e Schools for Teachers e Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 


E. F. Maloney 


E. F. Maloney, Jr. Managers 


Kingsley 1745-1746 Personal Discriminating Service 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 
through the 


Strahan Teacher Agency 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, was formerly 
Executive Secretary, N. J. Education Assn. 
Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 


offers 
Tenure Pensions 


Good Salaries 





Calendar 


April 10-12—Eastern Arts Association, 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila. 
delphia 
April 18-19—Pennsylvania Forensic 


and Music League Contests, York 


| April 24-26—Eastern Division, Music 


Educators National Conference, 
Scranton 
April 26—Geography Institute, State 


Teachers East Strouds- 
burg 
May 4-11—Religious Book Week 
May 15-17—Pennsylvania School Music 
Association, State Orchestra Fes. 
tival, Altoona 
24-28—Reading Conference, 
Pennsylvania State College 


College, 


June 


| June 30-August 9—Pennsylvania Work- 


| July 


| July 


shop, Pennsylvania State College 
6-11—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati 
28-29—Business Education Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 
28-August 9—Seminar for County 
and District + Superintendents, 
Pennsylvania State College 
29-31—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 
September 25-26—Central-Western 
Convention District, Indiana 


July 


July 


| October 9-10—Central Convention Dis- 





trict, Lock Haven 

October 16-18—-Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 17—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Reading 

October 17—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 17—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Hershey 

October 18—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

October 27-28—Pennsylvania Branch, 
National Assn. of Secondary 
School Principals, Harrisburg 

November 21-22—Northeastern Con- 
vention District, Scranton 


November 25—Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Assn., 
Room 301, Education Building, 


Harrisburg 
December 29-31—Annual Convention, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


ADAMS 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Register Now—No Registration Fee 
Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


COLORADO BLDG. .14th and G., N. W., WASHINGTON §, D. C. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 
General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational facilities are avait 


able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


LIBRARY 
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College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noenan 
Edinboro Art Education L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ...... J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Levi Gilbert 
Slippery Rock Health Education Dale W. Houk 
West Chester Charles S. Swope 


Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 


Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 


All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 


Graduates receive certification from the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 
schools of Pennsylvania. 


The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 
preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 








